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CHAPTER I. 
NELL AT HOME. 


‘Put down that cloth, Nell; you 
shall not go after the loaf like that ; 
it’s not ladylike, I tell you. I 
really must draw the line some- 
where.’ 

‘And so you are going to draw 
it at hunger’s low-water mark, I 
suppose, mother ?’ said Nell, glanc- 
ing up with so saucy a smile and 
such winsome brown eyes that the 
mother’s unspoken words of far- 
ther reproof expired before their 
utterance upon her thin colourless 
lips. 

‘Father is uncommonly late to- 
day,’ was Mrs. Hall’s next remark, 
and her tone was if possible more 
querulous than before. 

‘It’s only just six, mother, and 
all hands are wanted for the extra 
work this week, of course.’ 

Nell was busily moving about 
the room as she spoke. She stirred 
the slumbering coals into a wide- 
awake blaze, on which she seated 
the heavy kettle with an admoni- 
tory jerk. Then she spread the 
coarse white cloth daintily upon 
the round table, on which she pre- 
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sently placed a tray with four cups 
and saucers, a sugar-basin, a milk- 
jug, and a huge old-fashioned 
metal tea-pot. 

She next went over to a cup- 
board in the wall, which served for 
the double purpose of china-closet 
and store-room, and whence she 
now brought forth a ham—consi- 
derably the worse for carving—a 
glass butter-dish, and a plate of 
crisp dark-green watercresses. 

‘ Father said he’d bring in some 
prawns to-night as a special treat,’ 
she remarked, as she placed a dish 
in the centre of the table, in ex- 
pectation of what ‘father’ would 
bring. 

It was a pleasure to watch the 
girl’s pretty movements as she 
walked briskly to and fro, her neat 
black gown relieved by snowy 
linen collar and cuffs, the former 
of the shape known as ‘ turn-down,’ 
disclosing the graceful curves of 
her full white throat. 

‘The water is just on the boil, 
your eggs have been on three 
minutes exactly ; and if I might be 
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permitted to fetch a loaf, mother 
dear, we could begin our tea at 
once. I know you are hungry, 
you look so pale and worn; now 
do let me go round to that trouble- 
some baker's.’ Nell spoke very 
coaxingly. 

But Mrs. Hall could not be ex- 
pected to compromise her dignity 
in this way. 

‘No, my dear,’ she said; ‘you 
shall certainly not go with my 
leave.’ 

Nell took her cue readily. ‘ That 
means that I may go without,’ she 
cried. ‘ Ta-ta, mum !’ She snatched 
down her hat and her shawl from 
their respective pegs on the sitting- 
room door, and ran down the long 
gloomy staircase as fast as her little 
feet would carry her. 

Nell’s feet were exceptionally 
small, and so were her hands, but 
they were very useful members in 
spite of their diminutive size. 

‘Too absurdly small; quite a 
malformation,’ her rivals said 
sneeringly ; but her admirers de- 
clared them to be special beauties, 
as indeed they were, for their form 
was as perfect as it was delicate. 

‘Where’s our Nelli?’ asked Mr. 
Hall, entering the room, just after 
the girl had left it. 

‘What makes you so late, John ? 
queried his wife, in her reproach- 
ful tone. ‘I have actually been 
obliged to let Nell go out for the 
loaf; the baker forgot to call, and 
we were so tired of waiting for 
you.’ 

‘And what harm is there in 
Nell’s going round to the baker’s, 
I should like to know?’ John Hall 
remarked, in a tone which, if not 
reproachful, was not exactly en- 
couraging either. 

‘What farm is there, John?” 
replied his wife, repeating his word 
with that aggravating desire to nag 
which characterises many women, 
and drives most men frantic. ‘ The 
great harm which I spend all my 


life in guarding against, John—the 
harm of allowing Nell to forget 
that she is a lady.’ 

‘Hang your fine ladies, and your 
guardings, and all the rest of your 
airs and your graces!’ said John 
crossly and coarsely. He was one 
of the men to whom nagging was 
as the application of red-hot iron. 
He turned his back on his wife as 
he spoke, and she immediately 
took refuge in tears, which she 
buried in the handkerchief with 
which she resolutely covered up 
her face. 

*So you are back at last, father. 
Are you very tired, dear?’ asked 
Nell, as she entered the room 
again, the loaf she carried on her 
arm discreetly covered by the 
white cloth. 

She wore so glad a smile of wel- 
come upon her pretty face that 
her stepfather at once brightened 
under its cheering influence, and 
kissed her rosy cheek with a smack 
of such noisy enjoyment that even 
his wife glanced inquiringly over 
the edge of her handkerchief. 

‘And how have you been get- 
ting on to-day, father? Is that 
drawing-room scene nearly done? 
Did you put in those portraits on 
the wings? That satiny-looking 
pink paper with the festoons of 
lace painted over it must look 
beautiful.’ Nell had filled up the 
tea-pot from the boiling kettle as 
she spoke, and now she set it back 
on the hob with a sigh of relief. 
Its iron weight had been almost 
too much for her slight strength 
and delicate hands. 

‘That scene does come uncom- 
monly well,’ said John Hall, in 
answer to her previous remarks. 
‘There’s not much chance of a 
frost, I think, as far as the mount 
of the piece is concerned. We've 
never turned out anything better 
since I’ve been at the Sphere. It’s 
been a pretty tough job too, but 
it’s well nigh over now.’ He flung 
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off his coat as he spoke, and in- 
dulged in the luxury of a long 
stretch in his coat-sleeves. ‘It’s 
settled now,’ he said, ‘ that we open 
with the new piece on Saturday 
week,’ 

‘ And I shall be wanted for that ! 
O mother, do you hear this glo- 
rious news?’ cried Nell, hastily 
laying down the loaf she had just 
commenced to butter, and hurry- 
Ing over to the armchair in which 
her mother was languidly re- 
clining. 

‘O Nell,’ answered Mrs. Hall, 
with a profound sigh, ‘ how can I 
call that good news which—’ 

‘Which will enable me to earn 
two pounds a week to buy you 
ever so many little comforts, mum 
dear, and to contribute my little 
mite towards the housekeeping 
fund. Surely I may call that good 
news, may I not, father?’ The 
girl spoke rapidly, deprecating- 
ly. This was evidently a cause 
she was well accustomed to advo- 
cate. 

She had taken up the knife and 
the loaf again now, but she paused 
after cutting the first slice to hear 
what father would say in answer 
to her appeal. 

‘I should say certainly you may, 
child,’ said he ; ‘and indeed I’ve 
never any fault to find with you, 
or with what you do or leave un- 
done. But, then, that’s only the 
opinion of a plain working man, 
you see, Nell, and perhaps ’tis 
that I don’t know no better.’ 

‘You know quite well enough 
for me, father,’ said Nell, with that 
irresistibly saucy look and laugh 
of hers which even her melancholy 
mother could not withstand. ‘ Now, 
mum dear, your tea is quite ready,’ 
she added, purposely ignoring the 
tears and the handkerchief, which 
she now perceived for the first 
time, but the like of which a long 
experience had taught her to re- 
gard as the most threatening of 
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storm-signals on that narrow do- 
mestic horizon, a horizon bounded 
by the four walls of a front room 
on the third floor of one of the 
old-fashioned houses in Alpha- 
street, Strand. 

Mrs. Hall slowly lifted herself 
from her lounging-chair with a long 
sigh, which she pretended to sup- 
press by a very evident shudder, 
as she dragged the weight of her 
weary body to the tea-table. 

Life itself had become a weary 
weight on Mrs. Hall’s thin shoul- 
ders now ; for she knew naught of 
that precious herb called content, 
with which a certain classic maiden 
shouldered the heaviest burden, 
yet felt not its weight. 

To whatever troubles Mrs. Hall 
was obliged to carry, the crushing 
heaviness of discontent was added ; 
and to one thus laden life is apt to 
prove trying and difficult. 


It was more than fifteen years 
ago now since John Hall, then 
assistant scene-painter at the Royal 
Sphere Theatre, had fallen in love 
with Mrs. Trevor, the young widow 
who occupied the parlours in the 
house of John’s mother, a highly 
respectable lodging-house keeper, 
of Upper-street, Islington. 

The widow, ‘guite the lady, John,’ 
as his mother impressively informed 
her boy, was very young, very help- 
less, and in terrible trouble, for her 
husband had died after she came 
to live in Mrs. Hall’s parlours with 
him. 

John, moved to intense compas- 
sion by her youth, her beauty, and 
her forlorn condition, saved her 
many a trying interview with the 
uncouth men who regarded death 
—even her poor dear Clement’s 
death—from a pitilessly practical 
point of view, as that which was 
necessary to the bringing of grist 
to their mill. And John—this 
most reluctantly—undertook to sell 
some of her trinkets and her late 





















husband’s watch, in order to pro- 
vide her with the funds necessary 
for the payment of that ghastly 
black crew. 

It was ‘a mercy the poor lone 
creature had a baby left to com- 
fort her,’ John’s mother said com- 
passionately ; and the widow’s two- 
year-old daughter now proved her 
only consolation. 

Quiet thoughtful John pondered 
a vast deal over Mrs. Trevor's piti- 
able condition, for his mother had 
circumstantially related all its sad 
detailsto her boy; and he, by way of 
showing the lonely lady some deli- 
cate attention, asked leave to take 
the baby out on Saturday after- 
noons or Sunday mornings, and 
was more than rewarded for his 
good-nature by the child’s exu- 
berant delight, and by the wistful 
smile and the gentle thanks of the 
child’s lady-mother. 

Young Trevor had married in 
haste, but had not had time to 
repent at leisure ; for he died three 
years after the clandestine mar- 
riage, which his grand family chose 
to ignore as completely as they did 
the pale timid curate’s daughter, 
his widow, who, finding herself 
penniless and utterly forsaken— 
both by her own friends and ‘ poor 
dear Clement’s’—consented after 
a struggle, a very short struggle, 
against poverty and pride, to take 
John Hall, scene-painter, for better 
or worse, zice Clement Trevor, 
gentleman and scholar, deceased. 

This Clement Trevor had been 
the only son of the Hon. Eustace 
Trevor, who was the second son 
of the late Earl of Kentingtown, a 
brother of the present head of the 
family. 

So it happened that young Mrs. 
Trevor's husband was the grandson 
and direct descendant of an earl ; 
and if her poor orphaned baby had 
been a Clement instead of an 
Eleanor there might have been a 
chance— 
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As it was, the poor young widow 
very meekly and even piteously 
appealed to her Clement’s grand 
relations on behalf of his child and 
his child’s mother, and appealed 
in vain. 

They were cold, cruel, heartless 
aristocrats, and quite unapproach- 
able, she thought bitterly; while 
here, close by her side, warm and 
affectionately pleading, was poor 
plebeian John Hall. 

It was very terrible, that sudden 
step downwards on the social lad- 
der; but hunger has strangely 
compelling powers. 

The step was taken, taken irre- 
vocably, and had been foolishly, 
most foolishly, regretted ever since. 

Mrs. Trevor, inflated by the idea 
that the blood of earls flowed in 
her daughter’s veins, consistently 
declined to consider the child or 
herself as on a level with the good 
kind-hearted young Samaritan, who 
had given her the shelter of his 
home, the protection of his loyal 
arm, and of his honest name in 
the hour of her direst need. Thus 
she made herself thoroughly miser- 
able, and the prospect of this ill- 
assorted union seemed black in- 
deed. 

But there was Nell. 

Eleanor, her mother called her 
pointedly; but in this matter John 
gained the day. How could any 
one call so tiny, so dimpled, so 
plump, and so merry a maiden by 
so grand a name as Eleanor? 

No one could, not even her 
mother, who had declared herself 
very resolutely in this matter of 
the family cognomen, the name of 
the present Countess Dowager ot 
Kentingtown, the name of poor 
dear Clement’s grandmother. 

For her ladyship that magnifi- 
cent appellation was very suitable 
no doubt, honest plain-spoken 
John Hall affirmed ; but for this 
crowing baby—who already de- 
clared ‘ Nell will’ or ‘ Nell won’?’— 
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Nell, and Nell only, should be the 
name he’d give her. 

And hearing the lisping baby 
claim it for herself the mother 
yielded, and yielded with a good 
grace, 


‘And what’s the empty dish for 
in the middle of the table?’ asked 
John Hall, vigorously attacking a 
slice of the freshly-cut bread-and- 
butter. 

‘Have you forgotten, father? 
asked Nell, lifting a reproving fore- 
finger. 

John rose, deliberately crossed 
the room, and diving into the 
pockets of his overcoat, which he 
had flung upon a chair, he pro- 
duced an unwieldy paper parcel, 
which, being opened, disclosed a 
cabbage-leaf, in which some fine 
pink prawns lay carefully con- 
cealed. 

‘You are thoughtful, father! So 
many thanks!’ cried Nell, deli- 
cately arranging the dainty shell- 
fish in the dish prepared for them, 
and handing it to her mother, who 
was graciously pleased to accept 
this attention of her husband’s 
with a smile and a ‘Thank you, 
John.’ After this auspicious indi- 
cation of fine weather, Nell bright- 
ened more than ever. 

‘And who is the fourth cup for, 
Nell?’ asked Mr. Hall, as he stirred 
and then tasted his tea with an 
approving smack of the lips, which 
was far more expressive than ele- 
gant, and on which his wife com- 
mented by, ‘ How can you, John?’ 

‘ The fourth cup is for a visitor,’ 
said Nell; and having cried, ‘Come 
in!’ in reply to a knuckly knock at 
the door, she added, ‘Ah, speak 
of an angel, and you see his wings, 
or rather his coat-sleeves 

The angel (?) visitor who entered 
the room at this moment was a 
young man with a face which, 
though remarkably ugly, was by no 
means unpleasant to look upon. 
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His name was really James 
Heron; but he was better known 
as Jim Crane, the title he aaopted 
in his profession, which was that 
of low comedy, for which his mo- 
bile features peculiarly adapted 
him. 

‘Good-evening, ladies; good- 
evening, Mr. Hall,’ said Jim; and 
carefully withdrawing the blue paper 
covering from something he held 
in his hand, he produced a huge 
bunch of sweet spring flowers— 
violets, hyacinths, and primroses. 
The former immediately filled the 
room with their delicious fragrance. 

‘What lovely flowers "cried Nell ; 
and even her mother lifted her de- 
licate nostrils, eager to inhale the 
welcome sweetness, which seemed 
like the first breath of the coming 
summer. 

‘I have not forgotten your 
birthday, Miss Trevor, you see,’ 
said Jim, a rush of not unbecoming 
colour suffusing his pale freckled 
face, and mounting up into the 
roots of his hair, where it was 
eclipsed by a different and brighter 
shade of red. 

‘My birthday?’ cried Nell. ‘Well, 
you are the only one who has re- 
membered it, Mr. Crane; and I 
thank you so much.’ She gave 
him her little hand as she spoke ; 
and as he offered her the flowers 
she put out the other and eagerly 
took possession of the tempting 
bouquet. 

‘Nell’s birthday is it? cried 
John Hall surprised; ‘and we 
leave an outsider to remind us of 
it—dear, dear !’ 

‘Not an owtsider, father ; a good 
old friend,’ interposed Nell, who 
was quick to note how poor Jim’s 
face fell as he heard himself dele- 
gated to the rank of strangers. 

‘My darling—my poor, poor 
darling ! cried Mrs. Hall, rising 
and spreading her arms wide in 
her sudden desire to clasp her 
child in a sympathetic embrace. 

















She quite realised that her natural 
maternal emotion at this moment 
rendered a furtive tear both neces- 
sary and excusable. 

* My poor darling ! The zoth of 
April—and you eighteen years old, 
and I—’ 

‘Well, wish the child joy, mo- 
ther! Don’t damp her pleasure 
with your tears.’ 

It was John who spoke, but 
more in sorrow than in anger this 
time. It seemed sad to him that 
his wife persisted in viewing every- 
thing through a lachrymose veil. 

‘It’s only a passing April shower, 
Mrs. Hall, isn’t it ?’ suggested Jim, 
smiling ; ‘ and it’s the like of them 
which make these grow so pretty, 
isn'tit, Miss Trevor? He pointed 
to the flowers, and was rewarded 
by the girl’s brightest look. 

Her mother’s perpetual tears 
were a punishment to her as well 
as to her stepfather, and she felt 
grateful to any one who could bring 
a gleam of smiling sunshine into 
that pale discontented face. 

‘Nell,’ said John Hall, ‘I didn’t 
know ‘twas your birthday, my girl ; 
but it do so happen that I’ve got 
a little present for you. You was 
bound to get it out of me before 
your first appearance ; and so you 
may as well have it now, by way of 
keeping up the birthday.’ 

‘What is it, John?’ asked Mrs. 
Hall. ‘I ought to have a share in 
it; may I?) What a different wo- 
man she looked as she glanced at 
her husband now, the troubled 
frown lost in a pretty appealing 
smile! Her features were regular 
and delicate, her soft brown hair 
was scarcely streaked with gray, 
and her eyes, now that she smiled, 
had quite a youthful look of hope 
in them. 

At such moments John perfectly 
remembered the fascination this 
gentle lady had once had for him, 
and was as ready as ever to do her 
lightest bidding. 
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‘I meant to give Nell half a 
sovereign for a new pair of little 
boots,’ said he ; ‘ but as you'd like 
to go halves with me, mother, we'll 
make it a sovereign, and then she 
can have the shoes as well. I 
know she has set her heart upon a 
pair we saw in a window in Cran- 
bourn-street. But not those with 
the terrible heels, Nell, mind; a 
good sensible shoe, with some 
steady support in it.’ So saying 
John prepared his finger and thumb 
for a dive into his waistcoat-pocket, 
and, suddenly remembering that he 
was in his shirt-sleeves, bade Nell 
bring him the discarded garments 
which he had tossed upon a chair. 

‘What is this, father?’ she ex- 
claimed, holding up a long narrow 
parcel, daintily wrapped in yellow 
tissue-paper. 

‘It’s not mine, child,’ said he 
indifferently. 

‘Jim laid something on that chair 
when he came in,’ said Mrs. Hall, 
with an accusing glance at the cul- 
prit. 

Jim certainly did look like a cul- 
prit as he sat flushing painfully, 
with eyes downcast. 

* It’s the merest trifle, Miss Nell; 
indeed it is not worth the name of 
a present,’ said he; ‘ but if you 
would do me the kindness to ac- 
cept them, and if they might prove 
of some use to you, I should be— 
so very glad. They are fives, that 
I do know,’ he added ; ‘ for I had a 
wonderful deal of difficulty about 
getting them so small.’ 

‘Gloves ! cried Nell, in a tone 
of irrepressible delight. ‘ Six pairs 
of lovely four-button gloves, and a 
beautiful satin sachet to keep with 
them. O Jim, I do thank you! I 
never, never in all my life had such 
an exquisite present as this is!” 

Her eyes danced, and her feet 
kept audible measure too, to the 
glad tune of her rejoicing. 

Mrs. Hall as a rule disdained 
to encourage any of the profession- 
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als who, attracted by her husband’s 
good-nature and her daughter's 
pretty ways, much loved to con- 
gregate at No. 1 Alpha-street. But 
even Mrs. Hall was propitiated by 
this delicate, this ‘gentlemanly’ 
attention of Mr. Crane’s. 

‘A very charming present, Mr. 
Crane,’ she observed graciously, 
‘and one no /ady could decline to 
accept. Allow me to thank you on 
my own behalf, as well as on my 
dear Eleanor’s.’ 

The daughter of a curate and 
the widow of a Trevor, in spite of 
her many exaggerated troubles, 
had always preserved that gentle- 
ness of speech and manners which 
cannot fail to impress the class 
which has but little experience of 
ladies’ talk and ways, and which 
now filled poor Jim Crane’s head 
with a terrible sense of his own in- 
feriority vis-a-vis these two refined 
ladies—the delicate faded mother 
of five-and-forty, the blooming, 
lovely, and lovable daughter of 
eighteen. 

‘ And is it really true that Miss 
Trevor will join us on Saturday 
week ?? he said, anxious to lead 
the conversation away from him- 
self and the present, which had 
made a large hole in his weekly 
salary, had cost him many an 
anxious thought, and two walks 
among the shops at the West-end 
besides. 

‘Yes, I shall make my début 
then,’ said Nell, laughing, while 
her mother frowned, despondent. 
‘ Father has settled it all with Mrs. 
Powell’ (Mrs. Powell was the lessee 
and manageress of the Sphere 
Theatre) ; ‘and I am to go on 
twice, once as a maid-servant—just 
as you see me now, you know, 
only with a bib-apron and a mob- 
cap, such as the maids of people 
of fashion wear in these days— 
and then again in the last act.’ She 
paused for a moment, looking 
dubiously at Jim, then suddenly, 
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as if she had arrived at some con- 
clusion in her own mind, she 
added: ‘O Jim, you knew I had 
to go on as Mrs. Delamayne's visi- 
tor in the last act, and that’s why 
you brought me these gloves to- 
day. Deny it if you dare!’ 

He did not dare, for she had 
guessed the truth. He had bought 
those gloves hoping she would 
wear them on her ‘ first night.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
CHIEFLY PROFESSIONAL. 


‘May I come in? asked a 
woman’s voice at the door; and 
as Nell ran to open it, the voice 
added explanatorily, ‘I’m on my 
way to the theatre, and as I don’t 
go on in the first piece to-night, I 
thought I'd just give you a call “ in 
passin,” as the French say.’ 

The speaker who had now en- 
tered the room was a tall and 
graceful girl, who had taken the 
walking-ladies’ parts at the Im- 
perial ‘Theatre for the last twelve 
menths, and who was now looking 
out for a better engagement. She 
wore her dresses as effectively as 
a properly proportioned modtste’s 
dummy, and had about the same 
allowance of brains as that very 
useful article. 

To her friends she was ‘hand- 
some Minnie Rogers ;} to the small 
world behind the scenes and the 
great world in front, she was ‘that 
showy’ or ‘that elegant Miss Pierre- 
point.’ 

‘You here, Jim Crane?’ she ex- 
claimed, having shaken hands with 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall, and kissed 
her friend Nell affectionately on 
both cheeks. 

‘ I'll admit the soft impeachment, 
Miss Araminta Pierrepoint,’ said 
Jim, giving the lady her full pro- 
fessional title, and a wink with it, 
which would have considerably 
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startled Mrs. Hall had she seen it ; 
for though Jim had been in the 
habit of presenting himself at her 
tea-table at least once a week 
during the past three years, he had 
never indulged in either profes- 
sional jokes or grimacings, not so 
much as bya word or the twinkling 
of an eyelid. 

No irreproachable City clerk of 
bashful manners could have been 
more silently respectful in the pre- 
sence of ladies than Jim Crane 
always proved himself. 

Nell saw the wink, and saw 
Minnie acknowledging it by a 
similar contortion of her eyelids ; 
and Neli smiled, regarding this, as 
she did many similar signs and 
wonders, as emblematic of that 
great professional brothez- and 
sisterhood which seems so amiably 
united by the universal family title 
of ‘my dear.’ 

As soon as Nell was‘ grown up,’ 
Mrs. Hall strongly deprecated the 
idea of her daughter’s ever going 
behind the scenes; and since her 
fifteenth birthday she had seen 
very little of the theatrical life 
which appeared to her the most 
fascinating and desirable existence 
imaginable. 

When she was still a child, she 
had frequently succeeded in coax- 
ing ‘father’ to take her round to 
the Sphere Theatre, where he now 
reigned supreme in those realms 
above the stage known as the 
painting-room. 

How well Nell knew every de- 
tail of that vast travesty of a studio, 
where the painter’s dainty pallette 
was represented by a large tray, 
moved to and fro on wheels, on 
which huge lumps of colour were 
methodically dabbed, in a scale 
commencing with pale flake white 
and culminating in dark vandyke 
brown! The brushes were of the 
size of hearthbrooms ; and in lieu 
of the diminutive tubes used by 
other artists, earthenware pipkins 
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here contained the dazzlingly bright 
reds, greens, blues, and yellows. 

Occasionally some prominent 
set-piece required more delicate 
manipulation ; then smaller brushes 
were employed, such brushes as 
even Nell’s tiny hand could wield 
without difficulty ; and the child, 
intensely delighted, was permitted 
to dot-in a rosebud on a hedge- 
row here, or a tassel on a cushion 
there. 

How busy, how happy, how im- 
portant Nell was on the days when 
‘father’ had required her Ae/p ; and 
how proudly poor John expatiated 
on the little one’s cleverness to the 
mother, who could not openly 
resent these praises of her darling, 
however much she disapproved of 
the manner in which they were 
merited ! 

Nell thought the theatre a very 
busy, happy sort of place, and 
looked upon the hours she con- 
trived to spend there as quite the 
most satisfactory ones of her little 
life. The friendly folk who were 
dodging about the steep stairs and 
involved passages, and whom the 
child met or passed as she hur- 
riedly made her way to and from 
the painting-room, soon got to 
know John Hall’s pretty little 
daughter, and gave her a smile or 
a pleasant word, or a penny or a 
lollipop, when they saw her, and 
mostly asked her how soon she 
meant to play the leading lady for 
them. Nell would have liked no- 
thing better than to dance in the 
ballet, or to be a chambermaid, or 
a princess, or a walking-lady right 
away, and was wont to declare this 
ambition to her chance interlo- 
cutors, who either laughed at her 
or solemnly advised her to make 
haste and grow a foot or two, as 
the case might be. 

Nell longed to grow. She cer- 
tainly was very small for her age, 
and on one occasion most seriously 
addressed herself to the ballet-mas- 
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ter, to whom she pleaded with the 
greatest anxiety, ‘ Please, sir, could 
you tell me of some exercises I 
might practise to make me grow 
tall ?’ 

Yes ; life behind the scenes ap- 
peared more and more tempting 
and delightful to the poor little 
lady with each coming year. Every 
one was kind and busy and con- 
tented there. Every one called 
her ‘my dear,’ and they all ad- 
dressed one another in the same 
amicable style. 

The young ladies who came to 
rehearsal laughed and_ skipped 
about, and told one another no 
end of whispered stories, and tried 
on one another’s hats and bonnets 
before any available looking-glass, 
and complimented or abused one 
another, but always contrived to 
laugh in the end. O, how they 
laughed ! 

When mother was sobbing in the 
old armchair at home, Nell used 
to long to be back in the painting- 
room again, or wistfully searching 
for some little coign of vantage 
between the wings, where she could 
see without being observed herself, 
and where she could hear some- 
thing so much more amusing than 
sobbing and wailing. And at times 
the girl fretted and became so dis- 
contented that it occurred to her 
to run right away from her sad dull 
home, and never—no, never—hear 
another word about being ‘ born 
and bred a lady.’ 

If mother didn’t keep talking 
like that, Nell shrewdly opined, 
father would not forbid her to go 
to the theatre and practise the 
steps, like the ladies of the ballet 
did, or learn parts such as she had 
once heard two clever little girls 
rehearsing. 

Such clever girls they were, 
those two ; and the little one she 
was sure was no taller than she 
was. 

They spoke some pretty verses, 
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verses such as Nell had learnt to 
repeat herself out of the Principles 
of Elocution,a book much in vogue 
at Miss Plunkett’s establishment 
for young ladies, a school to which 
Mrs. Hall had insisted her child 
must be sent, for a couple of years 
at least, and where that child had 
certainly been remarkably well 
taught. 

Miss Plunkett, a kind, worthy, 
and clever woman, had proved a 
true friend to her young governess- 
pupil before Clement Trevor met 
that young lady and persuaded her 
to elope from school with him ; and 
Miss Plunkett, who was quite above 
the petty feeling of bearing malice, 
had gone to the unhappy young 
widow in the darkest hour of her 
tribulation, and promised to give 
the little baby-girl a sound educa- 
tion when she should be of an age 
to benefit by it. 

Miss Plunkett had kept her 
word, and taken the responsibility 
of Eleanor Trevor's education 
upon herself, meeting the parent's 
straitened circumstances with a 
most generous moderation of her 
terms. 

Nell spent three happy and pro- 
fitable years in Miss Plunkett's 
establishment, and left it as the 
senior and most accomplished pu- 
pil, ‘a credit to her teachers, and 
much regretted by her fellow- 
pupils, who were all sincerely at- 
tached to her, as well as by yours 
truly, Sarah Plunkett.’ 

Such was the end of the school- 
mistress’s letter which Nell brought 
back to her mother’s modest home 
in Alpha-street, where that room 
on the third floor seemed more 
cramped than ever, after the spa- 
cious arrangements of the hand- 
some modern mansion at Chis- 
wick. 

Nell knew that her place must 
henceforth be in that home and 
by her mother’s side; and Nell de- 
termined to make the best of the 
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circumstances, which certainly were 
somewhat depressing, just at first 
sight. 

She had left home when she was 
twelve, and her life up to that time 
had been brightened by those sur- 
reptitious glimpses of a theatrical 
existence which offered the great- 
est possible attractions to her ap- 
preciative, sensitive, and pleasure- 
loving nature. She longed to 
‘make the best of things,’ to re- 
gard life from the most cheerful 
point of view possible to her, and 
always to find subjects for happy 
laughter in her surroundings, in- 
stead of making others and herself 
miserable by dismal prognostica- 
tions and useless complaints. 

Nell’s natural cheerfulness was 
severely put to the test on her final 
return from Chiswick, for the the- 
atre was now utterly tabooed, as 
far as she was concerned ; and she 
very soon realised that her mother’s 
increasing debility would hence- 
forth keep her, who earnestly de- 
sired to prove herself a dutiful 
daughter, a constant prisoner and 
quasi sick-nurse within those four 
narrow walls. 

Already, however, had the im- 
portant words, life and work, work 
and duty, become synonymous 
terms to the thoughtful considerate 
girl; and John Hall's steadfast, 
hard-working, bravely-courageous 
existence appeared to her as a 
noble example, and one she would 
certainly strive to imitate as far as 
she was able. Her eager cross- 
examination of the scene-painter 
on all matters connected with the 
Sphere, and the occasional and 
most welcome visits of some of the 
members of ‘the profession,’ were 
now the only links between Nell 
and that theatrical life which still 
seemed to her as the acme of con- 
tent. 

‘And what is this I hear about 
your coming out at the Sphere in 
the new piece, Nell? asked Min- 
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nie Rogers, having settled herself 
at the tea-table, where she was 
eagerly concentrating her atten- 
tion on the careful peeling of the 
few remaining prawns, which, as 
she most emphatically declared, 
she considered ‘ quite the loveliest 
things out.’ 

Nell glanced nervously at her 
mother; but Mrs. Hall was appa- 
rently absorbed by a new and ela- 
borate design for crewel work, in 
which she excelled. 

‘What you have heard is true, 
Minnie,’ said Nell; and how glad 
she looked as she said it! ‘You 
know Mrs. Powell promised father 
years ago that when I was old 
enough she would find something 
for me to do at her theatre; and 
the other day she sent for me and 
asked me if I still wished to join 
the profession as much as I used 
to do when she saw me in the 
painting-room before I went to 
school. O, I was so delighted I 
hardly know what I said; but I 
am sure I convinced her that my 
ambition was still unchanged.’ 

‘ But you are such a little thing,’ 
exclaimed Minnie, who had a very 
considerable admiration for her 
own é/ancée proportions. 

‘That is just what Mrs. Powell 
said to me,’ replied Nell, with a 
deprecating little smile, as though 
she begged every one’s pardon for 
not having grown as much as was 
expected of her. ‘But then I ven- 
tured to remind her that there are 
one or two little women on the 
stage, and that parts are some- 
times written for and played by 
other than the tall and handsome 
girls of which you—I mentioned 
you by name, Miss Pierrepoint— 
are such a fine specimen.’ 

Miss Pierrepoint was gratified ; 
an engagement at the Sphere was 
what she particularly desired at 
this time. 

‘You're a good-natured girl, 
Nell, though you are only a little 
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one,’ she answered promptly, and 
bent her head to impress an ap- 
proving kiss on Nell’s tiny shell- 
like ear. 

Nell laughed merrily. ‘When I 
mentioned those other “little 
ones” to Mrs. Powell, she said, “I 
do believe you’re saucy enough to 
take the part of Polly Eccles your- 
self, and that’s as fine a character 
as can be found in light comedy in 
these days.”’ 

‘But what did she say about 
Miss Pierrepoint?’ asked the im- 
patient lady who bore that name. 

‘I don’t think anything more 
was said about you just then, Min- 
nie,’ answered Nell, not willing to 
reveal the fact that Mrs. Powell, 
who prided herself on being ‘a very 
plain-spoken woman,’ had an- 
swered Nell’s eulogium on her 
handsome friend by saying, ‘ O la, 
that Pierrepoint, yes; she is a 
whopper !’ 

‘ And then Mrs. Powell engaged 
you, I suppose, Miss Trevor? 
asked Jim, who had been quite 
silent since the appearance of the 
‘ walking-lady.’ 

* Yes,’ said Nell; ‘and she was 
so kind to me—for father’s sake, of 
course, for he has worked for her 
for more than twenty years now, 
you know. And she told me that 
my voice and—and—my good 
temper were in my favour ; and she 
said that mother had done wisely 
in sending me to such a good 
school, because I had learnt to 
move and speak like a lady; and 
then she added, in her blunt way, 
“T only wish I'd been as well done 
by in my youth, Nell ; but though 
my education’s been neglected, I 
know and value it in them that’s 
had it, and I am quite aware of the 
advantage it gives you, and the few 
others that’s like you.”’ 

‘But she surely ain’t going to 
give you a regular berth right off, 
without any teaching or experi- 
ence?’ said Minnie, who was 
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rather disgusted by these details of 
Nell’s. 

‘She told me to come on trial 
for three months, and to make my- 
self useful in any part she might 
choose to give me; and I am to 
find my own dresses unless some- 
thing unusual is required, when 
she promised to help me out of her 
wardrobe, and—I am to have two 
pounds a week.’ 

The promise of twenty pounds a 
week would not have inspired 
Miss Pierrepoint with such anima- 
tion as now shone on Nell’s sweet 
innocent face. 

‘Old mother Powell knows 
what she’s about,’ Minnie com- 
mented somewhat ungraciously ; 
‘she knows you're an awfully 
obliging girl, and she’s going to 
have you as second walking-lady 
and common utility-drudge, and, 
as you're a friend and a connection 
of her company’s, she’ll work you 
like a slave ; that’s quite her style. 
You'll soon get cured of your craze 
for the stage in that theatre, I can 
promise you, Nell.’ 

‘I’m sorry to contradict a lady,’ 
remarked John Hall, an ominous 
frown gathering on his frank face 
as he spoke. ‘ But I can’t sit by 
and hear Mrs. Powell abused ; for 
a better and a more considerate 
manageress never lived than she 
is. The fact of her engaging our 
Nell is in itself a favour and a 
kindness to the dear child and to 
me; and I’m just as sure as I'm 
sitting here that Nell will get more 
help and less drudgery than most 
beginners do, just because Mrs. 
Powell considers her as a friend, 
and because I myself am in her 
employ.’ 

‘I’m bound to cry “ Hear, hear!” 
to that, Mr. Hall,’ said Jim Crane 
loyally. He was one of the few 
men who cannot endure to have 
evil spoken of their benefactors, 
and Mrs. Powell had proved her- 
self a very obliging manageress, as 
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far as the low comedian was con- 
cerned. 

She was a woman with whom 
common sense had to make up for 
lack of education, and whose 
talent for business details was 
quite as astonishing as her inability 
to write a legible letter, or to make 
the simplest calculation on paper. 
The three R’s in her case were 
represented by the remarkable 
shrewdness with which she read 
character in faces, the ability she 
displayed in catering for and se- 
lecting what would prove most en- 
tertaining and attractive to her 
audiences, and the clear insight 
into what would or would not 
prove a favourable investment for 
herself. 

These natural gifts had made a 
successful manageress of Mrs. 
Powell, who took the reins of the 
government of the Sphere into her 
large plump hands when Richard 
Powell, her husband, and usually 
considered ‘a bad lot,’ ran off with 
Sue Ponsonby, the leader of the 
ballet, with whom he was now sup- 
posed to be making his fortune at 
a quasi music-hall in Melbourne. 

‘Bad luck go with the pair of 
them ! the deserted wife had cried 
when she discovered her dear 
Dick’s treason. She had been 
very fond of Dick, and very patient 
with his many vagaries. ‘I was 
too good to him, and a fool for my 
pains, as all devoted wives are,’ 
she would explain, if questioned 
on the subject; and mostly she 
would add, ‘It wasn’t really his 
fault, you know, my dear; he was 
weak, but not wicked. It was that 
hussy Sue that led him away, poor 
man! But in these days Mrs. 
Powell troubled herself very little 
about her domestic concerns. Her 
theatre took up all her thoughts, 
her time, and her attention. She 
was a generous mistress to those 
who served her well ; but she could 
be both harsh and exacting to 
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those who in any way shirked the 
duties they had undertaken, and 
which she therefore expected them 
to fulfil. 

Miss Pierrepoint was by no 
means prepared for the indignant 
protest with which her indy meant 
warning to Nell was received by 
the two stanch supporters of Mrs. 
Powell, whose hands the actress 
would willingly have kissed if she 
could thus have secured the coveted 
engagement at the Sphere. 

As it was, the walking-lady felt 
mortified and indignant as she 
listened to shat Mr. Hall, who was 
only a cad of a scene-painter after 
all, though he did give himself the 
airs of a manager. 

And as to Jim Crane—ah, but 
Jim was a fool on and off the 
stage, and was making himself 
doubly ridiculous now by spooning 
that little chit of a Nell, who wasn’t 
a bad girl herself maybe, but ut- 
terly out of place on the boards, 
and had far better remain tied to 
her fine lady-mother’s apron-string, 
instead of trying to force herself 
into an already overcrowded pro- 
fession, where girls who had lived 
at fine boarding-schools, and were 
always boasting of that fact, were 
certainly not required. 

Poor Nell little guessed, as Min- 
nie Pierrepoint pressed both her 
hands and kissed her cheeks with 
unusual warmth at parting, that the 
delightful fact of her engagement 
at the Sphere had already made an 
enemy for her of the handsome 
much-admired actress, whom Nell 
had regarded with additional favour 
and kindliness since she knew her- 
self to be enrolled in that great 
theatrical sisterhood, the members 
of which had always appeared to 
her so wondrously amiable and 
kind to one another. 

As yet Nell only knew the sunny 
side of the profession; its petty 
jealousies and cruel tyrannies were 
as little suspected by her as the 
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fact that the kindness Mrs. Powell 
had shown to her had raised a spirit 
of envy and jealousy in Araminta’s 
bosom which boded ill for the tran- 
quillity of Nell’s future career. 

‘ That is a particularly objection- 
able person,’ remarked Mrs. Hall, 
taking possession of the armchair 
her daughter had just drawn close 
up to the fire. 

The evening was chilly, and the 
bright flames invited proximity. 

John Hall had comfortably es- 
tablished himself, with his pipe in 
his mouth and his feet on the fen- 
der, some time ago; and Jim, who 
was not wanted at the theatre until 
the final farce commenced, had 
taken up his position in the farther 
chimney-corner, where he hoped 
to escape Mrs. Hall’s vigilant eye. 

It lighted on him just as she 
made that remark about Miss 
Pierrepoint, and it made him wince, 
quite unnecessarily; for Mrs. Hall, 
whowas in her most amiable mood, 
presently added, 

‘I have no headache to-night, 
Mr. Crane, and don’t at all object 
to your lighting your pipe.’ 

The permission was too welcome 
for Jim to resist availing himself of 
it. 

Nell settled herself on a wooden 
stool, and commenced busily stitch- 
ing at the wristbands of ‘ father’s’ 
new shirts. 

Nell was as useful as she was 
ornamental ; ‘a treasure in a man’s 
home, and the light of his eyes,’ 
was poor Jim’s mental comment as 
he earnestly watched her with his 
deep-set twinkling orbs. There 
was neither fun nor laughter in 
them now ; it was the reflection of 
the dancing firelight which made 
them shine. 

Though Jim really excelled in 
farce, he took no pride and little 
pleasure in that fact. Indeed it 
had become rather a sore point 
with him to be complimented on 
his admirable fun. He pitied the 
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benighted folks who thus congratu- 
lated him. How little they knew 
his true vocation! He knew it 
well, and was only waiting a fitting 
opportunity for the display of his 
latent, his great talent. 

High tragedy was his forte. The 
paths of mystery, of pathos, of pas- 
sion were the paths which Na- 
ture had designed he should tread ; 
and the time would—ay, it shou/d— 
come in which his tragic greatness 
and the comic pettiness of others 
should be proved. This quasi-aber- 
ration may be considered almost 
as an epidemic among young co- 
medians. The more irresistibly fun- 
ny they appear to others, the more 
persuaded are they of their tragic 
proclivities. 

A form of the same complaint 
may be noted among obliging draw- 
ing-room singers. The chubby- 
faced basso-profondo utters melan- 
choly grunts and howls and wails, 
completely ignoring that his squat 
figure and brawny physique emi- 
nently fithim for bluff nautical songs, 
or even for the merrier among the 
Christy Minstrels’ ballads. 

And the pallid, attenuated, mild, 
and sad-faced tenor seems equally 
determined to delight (?) his hearers 
with something ‘weally wather wi- 
diculous, you know,’—that new 
comic song of L—s or V—s. 

Poor Jim Crane had never as 
yet succeeded in obtaining even 
the smallest serious part on the 
stage, but he was at this time in- 
dulging himself by privately per- 
forming a most dismal ré/e. 

He admired, nay, he adored, 
Nell, Miss Trevor, the lady, the 
grandchild of an earl; and with 
truly tragic inspiration he declared 
to himself that his love was unre- 
quited, a profound, a miserable 
secret, and—hopeless. 

That was the reason which at 
this time actuated Jim so frequently 
to bear himself like a blighted 
being; a part, by the bye, which 














is characteristic of the private life 
of many of the men whose public 
jokes and antics are wont to move 
us to uncontrollable laughter. 

‘You believe in the new piece 
turning out a success, don’t you, 
Mr. Hall? Jim asked, after a 
thoughtful pause. 

‘I know we’ve done all that could 
be done,’ said John Hall very so- 
lemnly. He evidently felt the re- 
sponsibilities of the painting-room 
as enormously important. ‘ But 
whatever is the use of the prettiest 
scenery if the author’s words aren’t 
up to the mark, or the actors don’t 
choose to play up to them ?” 

* Blenkinsop will look after that, 
I should think,’ opined Jim; and 
turning to Nell, he added, 

‘Do you know our stage-man- 
ager personally, Miss Trevor ?” 

‘No, she doesn’t,’ said John 
Hall; ‘and as I know how much 
her comfort will depend on being 
in Blenkinsop’s good books, I’ve 
asked him to come and havea pipe 
and a glass of grog with me this 
evening at half-past nine.’ 

Nell glanced up at the clock, 
and let her hands fall idly into her 
lap for a moment. 

*I think I had better retire, Mr. 
Hall,’ said his wife, rising, and lifting 
her head with a deprecating move- 
ment. 

‘As you please, my dear,’ said 
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John quietly ; ‘ but since this inter- 
view has been arranged solely with 
a view to insuring our Nell’s extra 
comfort in her new walk in life, I 
should have thought you would 
have waited a bit, just to do the 
civil to Mr. Blenkinsop. He'd 
think a vast deal of a welcome from 
you, my dear. It isn’t as though you 
were one of us, you know.’ 

John certainly knew how to 
manage his wife. She, evidently 
mollified, said, ‘As it is for Nell’s 
sake, I will stay and see this—this 
stage-manager.’ 

They all felt that she was making 
a great concession. 

Jim rose. 

‘I must be off,’ he said; and in 
a rapid aside he added, turning to 
John Hall and fearfully meeting his 
eyes, 

‘It is to be hoped Mr. B. will 
come alone.’ 

‘Lord, I never thought of that ! 
the painter replied, in evident 
alarm. 

“Ere’s Mr. and Mrs. Blenkinsop,’ 
announced the landlady, who had 
taken the trouble to carry a tallow 
candle up-stairs, and to show the 
way to these visitors, who were 
strangers, and could not be ex- 
pected to find the third-floor front 
in the dark. 

Mr. Blenkinsop had not come 
alone. 


{To be continued. } 

















A POLICY OF SENTIMENT. 


The Ebidence of Bradford. 


—_——=>=_—_ —. 


From Sheffield to Bradford the 
Midland Railway runs through 
busy scenes of industrial life, inter- 
spersed with picturesque views of 
hill and dale and rolling river. The 
chief seat of the worsted and stuff 
trades comes upon the traveller in 
handsome suburbs. He enters the 
town through streets that bristle 
with imposing buildings. There is 
not a more enterprising town in 
the north than Bradford. It sets 
London an example of civic thrift. 
Bradford is its own gas and water 
company. It permits no private 
monopoly of the twin commodities 
of existence, water and light. The 
corporation supplies the one and 
the other of the best quality at 
prices which range lower than in 
many other cities, while realising 
a profit which is used in the reduc- 
tion of local rates. The great 
markets of the town also belong 
to the council, which has built and 
maintains a free library and other 
noble institutions. The confessed 
serious depression of trade has not 
yet stayed the hand of local im- 
provement. The town has two 
magnificent political club-houses, 
Conservative and Liberal; its Ex- 
change, St. George’s Hall, Town- 
hall, and other public build- 
ings are of a spacious and sub- 
stantial character. It has many 
blocks of noble warehouses ; its 
streets are well paved; it has three 
or four public parks ; and its manu- 
facturers and merchants are famous 
for their wealth and _ liberality. 
Woollen cloth was first made in 
Bradford at a very remote period 


of history. The trade flourished 
even in the reign of Henry II. 
There was a fulling-mill here in 
the fourteenth century. Bradford, 
it would seem, has always afforded 
employment to foreigners. In the 
days of Edward III., who encou- 
raged the immigration of foreign 
weavers, the local manufacture was 
improved by the influx of large 
numbers of Flemings. To-day there 
are something like Sooo Germans 
in Bradford. In 1794 the first 
spinning-machine was introduced ; 
in 1798 the first mill was erected ; 
in 1841 there were seventy worsted 
mills in the town; there are now 
over 200. The chief manufactures 
are worsted stuffs of all kinds, Or- 
leans, Coburgs, alpacas, and mo- 
hairs. Of late years, other trades 
have sprung up in the district ; the 
manufacture of machinery, and the 
quarrying and exportation of stone 
to all parts of the country, occupy- 
ing a large number of hands. 


My business at Bradford being 
to gauge its commercial condition 
and prospects, and gather informa- 
tion as to the effect of foreign 
competition (American more par- 
ticularly) on the local mills, I lost 
no time in using my introduction 
to the chief merchant in the town 
dealing principally with the United 
States. A frank outspoken Eng- 
lishman, I had no difficulty in at 
once eliciting his testimony upon 
the state of trade in Bradford, and 
his views concerning the policy 
which should be pursued to restore 
its waning prosperity. I venture 
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to reproduce, if not the exact words, 
at least the spirit, of our interview : 

‘You want to know what I think 
about the commercial relations of 
England and America. Well, I 
wish we had to fight on more equal 
terms, that’s all.’ 

‘You think the United States 
selfish in her tariffs, probably? But 
you were not always Free-traders 
in Bradford.’ 

‘I wish we were not now. Free- 
trade is ruining us. Americans 
have a right to stick up their 
duties ; I don’t complain of that. 
What I want is for us to do the 
same. I want to meet them on 
equal terms. Protection for Pro- 
tection, Free-trade for Free-trade. 
There is not a merchant anywhere 
who has a higheropinion of America 
than I have. That’s the reason 
I don’t think we can hold our own 
on the present conditions.’ 

* Yet your house has the reputa- 
tion of flourishing ?” 

‘And so it is, but only by dint 
of personal attention and everlast- 
ing energy. My profits have not 
decreased during the depression of 
the last few years. Why? I make 
my money out of specialties. But 
that means a continual strain on 
inventive power, and how long it 
may be successful I can’t say. Let 
me give you some examples of the 
changes which have taken place in 
my establishment. We used, in 
the Fall, to do a large trade in 7} 
Coburgs, 30,000 to 40,000 pieces ; 
we don’t do 1000 now. Once we 
had a fine business in low muslin- 
de-laines. We sent them to America 
by the shipload ; not a yard of it 
goes out now. Then we did a 
great deal in what is called “low 
figures,” at from fourpence to five- 
pence per yard. These goods 
commanded a business all the 
year round. I don’t suppose 5000 
pieces a year go out now, all told. 
As for staple goods, our business 
is not worth talking of. We make 


a hit every now and then in spe- 
cialties which America has not got, 
and which there is no time to imi- 
tate to keep pace with fashion. 
But of course everybody can’t live 
on specialties. There are splendid 
mills in Bradford at this moment 
that I would not have at a gift, if I 
was compelled to work them. 
There is a lot of money in this 
place, and many of our capitalists 
and manufacturers can afford, year 
after year, to lose large sums in the 
hope that better times are coming ; 
but the better times may be too 
long postponed, and men do not 
care to go on for ever sinking 
money and waiting. So far as I 
am concerned, the year my busi- 
ness does not pay I go out of it. 
Free-trade is, no doubt, a good 
thing if you can get plenty of it; 
but a Free-trade that hampers my 
goods for export with heavy duties 
that my competitor is free from is 
rather a one-sided business. It is 
all very well to say we are suffer- 
ing from bad harvests and Indian 
famines ; but I fail to see how they 
bear upon the fact that America 
and other countries are invading 
our foreign trade. The United 
States are making goods for them- 
selves which we used to sell them, 
and they are also exporting to our 
home markets. I don’t complain 
of that. Americans are of the same 
stock as ourselves. I would like 
to see them prosperous. But the 
time has arrived when they should 
meet us on equal terms; and if 
they won’t, I am for having our 
Government equalise the competi- 
tion by duties on England’s staple 
manufactures.’ 


These political views of the 
American merchant—men in the 
north are American or Indian mer- 
chants, according to the coun- 
try with which they trade—are not 
shared in by the leading Liberals 
of Bradford; and there are also 
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Conservatives who still remain 
stanch Free-traders. The local 
Chamber of Commerce is very 
pronounced in its Free-trade prin- 
ciples. It was only the other day 
that Mr. Bright unveiled a statue 
of Cobden at Bradford, upon which 
occasion the council of the Cham- 
ber presented an address to Mr. 
Bright, in which they said: ‘ Mainly 
to you, and to the great and good 
man whose memory we are met to 
honour, it is that England owes 
the repeal of the Corn-laws, which 
conferred on her toiling millions the 
boon ofuntaxed bread. The great 
measure was followed by a treaty 
with which the name of Cobden 
will ever be associated. By it the 
barriers were for ever thrown down 
which, until then, had closed France 
and other countries against British 
fabrics, as if their importation was 
an evil to be guarded against by 
the whole power of the State. 
Thanks to the teaching of experi- 
ence, those even who formerly were 
strongly opposed to Free-trade are 
now compelied to admit that a less 
restricted interchange of commo- 
dities has already benefited the im- 
porting as much as the exporting 
countries. We may therefore hope 
that before long all civilised nations 
will recognise the truth that the 
interests of the producers and con- 
sumers, as well as those of em- 
ployer and employed, can alone 
be permanently secured by the 
unreserved application of Free-trade 
principles to international com- 
merce.’ If this hope could be 
realised, I suppose the lion would 
lie down with the lamb, and all 
would be peace and good-will. I 
shall not stop to consider how 
Free-trade, pure and simple, would 
affect struggling countries in their 
efforts to establish manufacturing 
industries. But it is pretty clear 
that the philanthropical hopes of 
the Bradford Chamber are a long 
way from fulfilment. The very 
VOL, XXIV. 
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report of the Chamber, in which 
the address to Mr. John Bright is 
printed, is full of complaints about 
foreign tariffs, and at the same 
time shows how earnestly and 
energetically the Chamber works 
in trying to influence those foreign 
governments which persist in man- 
aging their own affairs in their own 
way. The Franco-Italian treaty 
is discussed; and the council 
hopes it will be able to enforce a 
consideration of the claims of the 
Bradford worsted district. ‘The 
council, and indeed the whole 
country, were amazed and irritated 
when, on the 31st of July, it be- 
came known that the Spanish Go- 
vernment had issued a tariff by 
which all countries, except Eng- 
land, France, and the United 
States, were to enjoy much lower 
duties than those three countries, 
under the pretext that Spain did 
not there enjoy the most-favoured- 
nation treatment.’ Then, again, 
says the Bradford Chamber: ‘ Even 
Free-trade Switzerland, which owes 
all her industrial prosperity to her 
export trade, has not resisted the 
universal mania for imposing 
higher duties on the importation 
of textiles.’ Here is their view of 
the state of affairs in the United 
States: ‘ Although,’ says the Brad- 
ford Council, ‘there is no tariff 
treaty between this country and 
the United States, yet it appears 
that the highly protective tariff of 
that country has produced its 
necessary result of impoverishing 
this country, and destroying the 
export trade, without, apparently, 
being accompanied by the enrich- 
ment of the monopolists. There 
appears to be in the United States 
a spreading desire for removing . 
these shackles off her industry, and 
signs are everywhere apparent of 
the principle of Free-trade being 
adopted daily by increasing num- 

bers.’ 
This is hardly the case. 
HH 
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signs are rather to the contrary ; 
and I may mention in this place, 
without any disrespect to the earn- 
est upholders of Free-trade, that, 
as a rule, they show a tendency to 
shirk facts, and put a false colour 
upon figures that tell against them. 
The addresses which they publish, 
the letters they print, the speeches 
they make, indicate a stronger 
effort to maintain their arguments 
than to arrive at the truth. Like 
the police with a pet theory con- 
cerning some particular crime, they 
are apt to put aside evidence which 
is unfavourable to the one idea ; 
and in doing so they sometimes 
sacrifice Truth on the broad altar 
of Error. Let me instance a case 
in point. There are two gentle- 
men at Bradford who are respec- 
tively authorities on the great ques- 
tion of the day. Mr. Behrens is a 
Free-trader in practice and in 
theory (I found no Protectionists 
even in Bradford who were not 
willing to have Free-trade the law 
of the whole world); and Mr. 
T. H. Mitchell is in favour of the 
enforcement of certain retaliatory 
tariffs against Protectionist com- 
petitors, which is, I take it, the 
meaning of Reciprocity. Now Mr. 
Behrens, in support of his argu- 
ments against any change in the 
present trading regulations, stated 
that the English imports of foreign 
manufactured goods amounted only 
to 34,000,000/, Whereupon Mr. 
Mitchell compiles from the Blue- 
book for 1877 (and I have care- 
fully revised his abstract) the fol- 
lowing interesting details, which 
not only put Mr. Behrens out of 
court, but show us exactly where 
the industrial shoe pinches : 


IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED ARTICLES 


FOR 1877. 
Arms, ammunition, &. . : 222,905 
Works ofart . ° , ° 120,820 
Beads - ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 70,516 
Books - a ‘i ‘ e 157,293 
3ronze Oo, . 85,765 
Caoutchoue manufactures . , 86,676 
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Chemical manufactures , ‘& 1,056,466 
Porcelain ware , ‘. ‘ 2 epee 
Clocks . ° ° ° - 833.3 

Cable yarn . . . . pa 


Cork manufactures . j ‘ 491,503 
Hosiery ; ‘ ° - 1,278,495 
Earthenware . ‘ 85,231 
Embroidery and needlework » 84,609 
Manufactures of farinaceous sub- 

stances . : . « 500,077 
Artificial flowers . A. . 588,828 
Yarn stocks ° ° ‘ 16,038 
Manufactures of hair ‘ 116,510 
Hats and bonnets . ‘ ° 216,581 
Iron and steel . ° ° . 2,845,872 
Lace . . » 521,384 
Other m anufactures . 19,124 
Leather manufactures and glov es 2,246,348 
Linen yarn and manufactures , 575,401 
Manufactured metal . ; ‘ 80, 281 
Musical instruments , ‘ ° 615,702 
Painters’ colours ‘ ° © 759552 
Paper . ° ° - 1,283,455 
Perfumery. ° 104,894 
Pictures, ph« tog ri aphs, Ke, > 544,675 
Prints P . . 50, 309 
Silks, velvets, Ke. » 12,969,496 
Manufactures of s kins and furs . 160, 102 


», Stone and m arble 636,503 


Stationery. i 100,212 


Toys. ‘ . ° P ° 444,829 
Watches . 504,164 
Yarn and m anufactures of w ool . 6,989,666 
Zinc manufactures, 416,135 
Manufactures of furniture and 

veneers . 489,455 
Manufactures of tobacoo and 

snuff , ° + 320,278 
Manufactures of gold ° ° 105,232 
Fittings and joiners’ work, ‘ 120,524 
Confectionery . * ° * 373,970 
Buttons and studs, . - 569,698 
Candles . é ps 478,659 


Unenumerated mz anufactures ‘ 5,748,653 
Cotton, yarn, and manufactures, 866,108 


£47,463,227 


IMPORTATION OF ARTICLES PARTLY 
MANUFACTURED AND OF DOUBTFUI 
CLASSIFICATION, 








Copper, unwrought and part 

wrought, : . ‘ £2,888,371 
Drugs ‘ P o ° ° 481,501 
Dye stuffs . . 658,885 
Hides tanned + 2,029,502 
Hides curric d and japanned » 797,562 
Hides enamelled ‘ e 126,658 
Chemical or perfumed oil. > 237,484 


Dressed and tanned goat-skins. 643,867 


Sheep and lambs’-skins, + 356,298 
Tin, in bars or slabs , é ‘ 961,398 
Pig and sheet lead 2,016,803 
WwW ‘ood, planed and dressed » 12,405,729 
Stoves 2 e F . : 738,928 
Refined sugar , . . + 55794232 
Cheese 4:771,393 
Butter 9,543»332 





£44451943 
Let it be noted that we make all 
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these things in England, and that 
we used to export many of them to 
the very countries which are now 
selling them to us. Whether such 
facts tell for or against the practice 
of English Free-trade or not, it is 
folly to ignore them. ‘The area of 
political discussion is something 
like Mark Twain’s mountain, where 
the cold is so intense that you can’t 
speak the truth there. There is a 
sentiment, too, in the faith of Free- 
traders which even carries away 
the judgment of John Bright him- 
self. I hope to say this with all 
respect for the reputation of the 
most successful politician of our 
time. But in a letter which he has 
just written to a citizen of Brad- 
ford he says he is not afraid that 
the ‘heresy or lunacy’ of ‘ Reci- 
procity’ will ‘make much way 
among the working classes.’ Surely 
Mr. Bright ought to know that the 
working classes are Protectionists, 
root and branch, tooth and nail. 
In every action of their lives, pub- 
lic and private, they are Protection- 
ists. There is no port-wine Tory, 
even in caricature, so severe a Pro- 
tectionist as your British working 
man. His trades-union is the very 
heart and soul of Protection. His 
shop regulations are as far from 
the principles of Free-trade as Mr. 
Bright from argument when he calls 
those who differ from him lunatics. 
This everlasting toadying to the 
working man has ruined many 
honest and worthy toilers. It has 
placed them in the hands of pro- 
fessional agitators. It has created 
a self-elected tyranny over skilled 
labour. It has brought about a 
rule of King Stork. It has levelled 
skill and industry down to incom- 
petency and idleness. It has made 
Mr. Eccles a possibility and Mr. 
Broadhead a reality. It has handi- 
capped British industry in a race 
in which it already carried weight ; 
and before we get back again any- 
where near to the place we have 
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lost, it will put the working classes 
on a level, in hours and wages, 
with the toilers of the Continent, 
and drive millions of them to seek 
a living in other lands. There is 
another point in Mr. Bright's letter 
which is not ingenuous. He says: 
‘The “distress” in the country 
was ten times greater in the period 
from 1839 to 1842 than it has been 
from 1877 to the present time, or 
than it is at this moment, although 
in the former period we had Pro- 
tection as much as Parliament and 
the law could give.’ 

But this argument is weakened 
when, on the other hand, Mr. Bright 
is reminded that in the period from 
1847 to 1851, when Protection was 
dead and buried, there was even 
more distress than ever. Govern- 
ment had to lend Scotland and 
Ireland 8,000,000/. to relieve the 
poor. One in seven of the popu- 
lation received extraneous help. 
It is as absurd to credit all our 
prosperity to Free-trade as it is to 
say that all our present trouble 
arises from the want of Protection. 
The arrogance of the Free-trader 
who flings the epithets ‘simpleton’ 
and ‘lunatic’ in the teeth of men 
who unostentatiously ask for ‘ Re- 
ciprocity’ is only equalled by the 
utter weakness of his one great 
argument. ‘ Look at the success 
of Free-trade,’ he says. ‘It has 
done everything both for consumer 
and producer: it has advanced 
our manufactures; it has increased 
wages, cheapened bread; it has 
made the country rich; it has 
pushed trade to an increase beyond 
all competitors.’ We are in the 
habit of accepting this without in- 
quiry ; and it rarely occurs to an 
opponent even to venture a sug- 
gestion that education, political 
freedom, increase of population, 
inventive genius, the progress of 
science, the development of steam 
power, railway accommodation, 
steam shipping, and the world’s 
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general advance, have also had 
something to do with England’s 
prosperity. The truth is, we are 
all Free-traders in theory, and no- 
body cared to question the proud 
authors of its acceptation in Eng- 
land when they attributed every 
blessing under heaven to Free- 
trade. But this popular fiction is 
exposed statistically by a writer in 
Blackwood, who shows that be- 
tween 1850 and 1873, while British 
trade (counting exports and im- 
ports) rose from 186,000,000/. to 
570,000,000/,, Protectionist France 
went up from 74,000,000/, to 
291,000,000/7. During the same 
period the trade of the United 
States (‘the most protected of 
countries’) rose from 60,000,000/. 
to 235,000,000/. During the time 
of these advances France had her 
great war with Germany, America 
her internecine strife of North 
against South, and in the lat- 
ter encounter England obtained 
many special and exclusive trad- 
ing advantages. Now if Mr. Bright 
and his friends claim that British 
trade-progress was the result 
of Free-trade, the ‘lunatics’ and 
‘simpletons,’ who ask if it is 
really true, have a right to 
say that the greater commercial 
strides made by France and the 
United States were due to Protec- 
tion. There is an impatience of 
argument in the Bright school 
which has borne down all opposi- 
tion at home, but which has not 
influenced the foreigner or the 
colonist, both of whom, so far from 
helping the Manchester party to 
fulfil its prophecy that all other 
countries would eventually imitate 
the example of England, are in- 
creasing their protective duties. 
From this standpoint Mr. Bright, 
were he inclined to compromise 
with ‘ Reciprocity,’ might say that 
Free-trade is now unfairly handi- 
capped ; that the evident disad- 
vantages under which certain in- 
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dustries are suffering demand 
investigation ; but this would be 
to discredit the time when he 
preached cheap bread, and had a 
large loaf carried before him to the 
meetings at Durham, where he 
quoted the Corn-law Rhymes, and 
made the multitude alternately 
weep and cheer under the influ- 
ence of his eloquence. One al- 
most envies the men who had the 
privilege of listening to him in 
those days of his strength. It is 
a pity he cannot be prevailed upon 
to visit America, where he is so 
much admired. They are natu- 
rally eloquent, our cousins of the 
United States;- but John Bright 
has a tongue unmatched for its 
cunning sweetness and its manly 
strength. It would be as well for 
him if he were not entrapped into 
letter-writing. He thinks better 
on his legs than through his pen. 
He has lived long enough to show 
that he is not a writer, nor a states- 
man; but he is the most success- 
ful politician of his time, and pro- 
bably the greatest orator that ever 
dominated the passions of a crowd 
or took prisoner the reason of a 
multitude. Expediency, I expect, 
is not in his vocabulary. It is, 
nevertheless, open to question 
whether the thing that is good for 
a nation at one period may not be 
bad for it at another. 

The points which Free-traders, 
who refuse inquiry into the present 
condition of things, persistently ig- 
nore are: the gradual falling offofour 
exports, and the equally certain and 
steady rise of our imports, coupled 
with the improved manufacturing 
methods of other countries, which 
for the first time in the history of 
English industrial supremacy have 
shown that they can make the 
very goods, upon which we pride 
ourselves, better and cheaper than 
we do—I do not say than we can. 

The distress of the two periods 
before and after Protection was 
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not aggravated by the fact that the 
world had shown itself capable of 
manufacturing for itself; nor had 
the foreigner, while shutting us out 
of his ports, come into our own 
with competing wares. The situa- 
tion to-day has no parallel in the 
past, and the difficulties of it are 
not to be pooh-poohed. If Eng- 
land is to become a mere resi- 
dential country, then the fate of 
our mills and factories is of no great 
moment; but if we are to maintain 
our position as a great manufactur- 
ing nation, the traders who pay 
taxes at home and duties abroad 
should be heard and legislated for 
when they say, Place the foreigner 
on an equality with us in our home 
markets at least. This seems to 
me to be as far as ‘the simpletons’ 
go at present. Their first request 
is only for official inquiry into the 
entire question. That they are en- 
titled to this, and possibly to much 
more, is shown by the figures pre- 
viously quoted. 


In further illustration of the jus- 
tice of their demands, I propose to 
instance an interview with Mr. 
Shepard, the American Consul at 
Bradford. He received me with 
the frank courtesy which invariably 
characterises officials of the United 
States. Charged with all kinds of 
information belonging to his de- 
partment, I found him better in- 
formed than most of the gentlemen 
I had met in the Midlands, so far 
as the trading relations of America 
and England are concerned. It 
will be convenient to publish the 
result of my inquiries in the shape 
of question and answer, having re- 
ceived the Consul’s permission to 
do so. 

Q. As to the trade of Brad- 
ford, what is its position and pro- 
spects ? 

A. Itis gravely depressed—I am 
speaking of exports—and there are 
no signs that it is likely to recover. 
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The English policy of philanthropy 
seems to me to be proving unsuc- 
cessful. There should be secrets 
in all trades. England has not 
thought so. She has shown every 
stranger everything. The world 
has learned in English shops and 
factories. England has appeared 
to have thought the capacity of 
her workmen, the power of her 
machinery, the ingenuity of her in- 
ventors, and her general wealth 
sufficient to defy competition. But 
the world advances. Moreover, 
England has made vast prepara- 
tions for increasing trade, and put 
up more machinery than she can 
use. As for Bradford, a great deal 
of her trade has gone never to re- 
turn, though necessarily there will 
always be a vast industrial life in 
the town and neighbourhood. 

Q. It has often occurred to me 
that there is an undercurrent of 
sentiment in regard to our enthu- 
siasm about Free-trade ; and your 
phrase, ‘The English policy of 
philanthropy,’ borders on the same 
idea. We are proud of our en- 
lightenment, proud to stand before 
the world the only nation that has 
the courage of its opinions; and 
our success hitherto has no doubt 
been a high moral justification. 

A. No doubt. I think I put it 
more liberally when I call it a 
policy of philanthropy. 

Q. It is the habit of an English- 
man to underrate his country, the 
privilege of a foreigner to be com- 
plimentary. The Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce believes that there is 
a great Free-trade community grow- 
ing up in America. Is that so? 

A. I do not know ; but I think 
the time has arrived when the 
United States may safely and pro- 
fitably lower her duties on many 
classes of English goods. 

Q. What are the articles of trade 
in exported goods from the Brad- 
ford Consular District to the United 
States ? 
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A. They are very numerous. 
They include buntings, card cloth- 
ing, carpets and mats, China grass, 
cotton and worsted warps, cotton 
goods, cured sheepskins, glass, hair, 
iron and steel, leather, linen, ma- 
chinery, roller-cloth, sewing-cot- 
tons, shawls, silk-work, dry-salters’ 
goods, stuff goods, velvets, wool, 
woollen goods, worsted and cotton, 
worsted goods, and yarns. For the 
quarter ending September 1878, as 
compared with that of 1877, there 
is a decrease in exports of these 
goods of 16,173 dollars. 

Q. Can you give me the totals 
for a number of years past in Eng- 
lish sovereigns ? 

A. Yes; here they are for eleven 


years : 

From To 

Oct. t. Sept. 30. L s. @ 
1867 ... 1868 "1,769,764 8 2 
1868 ... 1869 2,670,482 3 11 
1869 ... 1870 2,866,315 14 5 
1870... 1871 3,240,561 1 6 
1871 ... 1872 3,687,269 1 II 
1872... 1873 3,267,574 5 8 
1873... 1874 2,844,512 8 1 
1874... 1875 2,409,790 7 4 
1875 ... 1876 1,479,150 I 8 
1876... 1877 1,463,128 17 4 
1877... 1878 1,140,024 2 0 


Q. These are startling figures ; 
and it appears to me that, without 
looking to other displacements of 
Bradford trade, they are sufficient 
to account for much of the distress 
which is beginning to be so seri- 
ously felt. And now, will you 
kindly tell me in what way you 
conceive America will further pro- 
mote her trading on this side? 

A. There is still a wide field for 
agricultural implements and me- 
chanics’ tools, which are more and 
more liked in England. We ought 
to do a trade in American choice 
woods. The black walnut-wood, 


properly introduced, would speedily 
grow in favour here. I think we 
could face competition between 
American lumber and Norwegian 
woods, which find such a constant 
market in England. Watches, but- 
ter, cheese, beef—we are doing all 
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we can in that way. Dried and 
preserved fruits is a trade which 
ought to be greatly increased: the 
exports toFngland are already large ; 
but this trade is quite in its infancy. 

Q. Have you any plan for ex- 
tending the sale of American goods? 
It seems to me that the manufac- 
tures of the States are, after all, 
comparatively little known. 

A. The same idea has occurred 
to me; and I have proposed that 
several leading United States mer- 
chants and manufacturers should 
combine, and pay the expenses of 
a clever reliable man to travel con- 
tinually from one end of England 
to the other, introducing and mak- 
ing known to dealers the various 
American articles which are cheaper 
and better than the same or similar 
things in England ; a vast increase 
would immediately take place in 
sales. Though our exports are 
rising, our manufactures are not 
sufficiently known. As this know- 
ledge grows, the sale of American 
manufactures in England will in- 
crease. 

Q. Do you find any prejudice 
against American goods ? 

A. A little here and there; but 
it is dying out daily, and my expe- 
rience is that there is a genuine 
kindly feeling for America on the 
part of the English people. 

Q. Now, in regard to Free-trade, 
which once more threatens to be- 
come the burning question of the 
day in England, if not also a sub- 
ject of first-class importance in the 
United States, what are your views 
as an American ? 

A. Thave no hesitation in say- 
ing that I think America is strong 
enough to make a considerable re- 
vision of her tariff. 

Q. Upon what goods more par- 
ticularly ? 

A. On theraw material of woollen 
manufactures, including dye stuffs, 
such as are not made in the United 
States. I would abolish those du- 
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ties altogether. It would enable 
the American manufacturer to com- 
pete with England in foreign mar- 
kets, and render a protective duty 
on worsted and all wool goods un- 
necessary. A simple ad valorem 
duty might be retained for the pur- 
poses of revenue. 

Q. Have you said this in your 
reports to Washington ? 

A. I have, with all respect, of 
course, to the superior wisdom of 
my Government. Trade, I hold, 
must toa certain extent be recipro- 
cal, and it is only natural that Eng- 
land should the more freely buy 
our goods as we become more pro- 
fitable to her. Ifit is a fact that 
America is suffering from super- 
abundance rather than poverty, her 
greatest boon would be increased 
facilities for selling her surplus pro- 
ducts in foreign countries, I re- 
cently put a series of questions to 
the Tariff Committee of the Brad- 
ford Chamber of Commerce, which 
bear upon these questions, and I 
transmitted the answers in a spe- 
cial report to Washington, without 
further comment than an indorse- 
ment of the honesty and honour- 
able position of the gentlemen who 
answered them. They are all more 
or less Free-trade arguments, and 
without committing ourselves in 
support of them or against them, 
you may like to examine the docu- 
ments. 

I did so, and with the following 
results. Mr. Jacob Behrens, chair- 
man of the Chamber, is of opinion 
that ‘a revival. of mutually advan- 
tageous interchange of commodi- 
ties is not to be expected while a 
prohibitory tariff prevents commer- 
cial enterprise from fulfilling its 
legitimate functions, but commer- 
cial enterprise on both sides of the 
Atlantic will certainly be ready to 
step in the moment that legislation 
shall give free scope to the mer- 
chant’s operations. It is well un- 
derstood that England levies no 
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duties upon either the raw or the 
manufactured produce of the 
United States, and is willing to buy 
her raw cotton or bacon, as well 
as her shirtings, watches, locomo- 
tives, or sewing-machines, pro- 
vided they are as cheap or cheaper 
than they can produce at home.’ 
The present exports to the United 
States consist in a great measure 
of fancy articles worn by the rich, 
who look more to fashion than to 
price, and of light and high-priced 
cloths, which are subject to vary- 
ing duties at from 60 to 100 per 
cent. ‘Woollens intended for the 
great mass of the people are taxed 
so highly that they are virtually 
excluded. Thus, a superfine black 
broadcloth may possibly be bought 
in New York at not more than dou- 
ble its price in Europe, while a 
good quality of black pilot, worth 
1s. 8d. per yard, cannot be sold to 
the American labourer at less than 
four to five times the price at 
which an operative in England 
may procure that good, useful, and 
warm material for his coat. It may 
safely be assumed that the law- 
making powers never contem- 
plated such consequences when 
they framed the present tariff, and 
yet the above is merely an exam- 
ple among many, and an illustra- 
tion of its practical results.” On 
Bradford dress-goods the general! 
American duty charges vary from 
60 to 80 per cent. In many cases 
the exigencies of the tariff, which 
in buntings reaches 125 per cent, 
are met by the manufacture of in- 
ferior goods. Touching heavy 
woollen goods, the chairman of 
the Chamber goes on to say that 
the duty on every kind of cloth is 
uniformly 50 cents per pound 
weight, and 35 per cent of the 
value; and taking the average 
value of mixed woollens at 1s. 4d. 
per pound, the duty amounts to 
156 per cent of the cost, and with 
35 per cent added, the total of the 
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combined duties amounts to 191 
per cent ad valorem. These are 
a few only of the instances set 
forth which seem to call for an 
early revision at Washington. Mr. 
William Brown, of the well-known 
firm of Stansfield, Brown, & Co., 
makes the following indictment 
against the United States: ‘The 
duties levied on serge de berri and 
lasting, used largely in the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes in 
America, have to submit to a duty 
of 50 cents per pound, and 35 per 
cent ad valorem. A piece of serge 
de berri weighing 14 pounds, and 
costing 50s., pays duty 17. ros. 4d. 
for weight, and 17s. 6d. for value, 
or 2/. 7s. 10d. per piece, or about 
94 per cent on cost in this mar- 
ket. Now mark—the consumer 
has to pay a profit to the importer 
and to the boot and shoe maker, 
not only on the cost here, but also 
on the cost there, after payment 
of the duty, rendering the price 
enormous, to the great detriment 
of the customer and injury of 
trade. This duty is levied on an 
article—I had almost said a raw 
material—for the manufacture of 
boots and shoes, in which America 
employs sO many thousands of 
hands, and in making the ma- 
chinery for which she beats almost 
all other nations. This system has 
ruined their large export trade, as 
attested by Gen. Francis A. Walk- 
er, chief of the Bureau of Awards 
at the Philadelphia International 
Exhibition, in his report on the 
boot and shoe exhibit. The natu- 
ral results of such a system have 
been the gradual strangling of the 
trade between the two countries, 
or the transference of what is left 
into the hands of the smuggler, the 
briber, or the perjurer, a system 
which robs the exchequer and im- 
poverishes the consumer. Every 
respectable house on this side of 
the Atlantic has been compelled 
to abandon the trade, and I regret 
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to state that this condition of 
things has been produced by the 
high import duties of the United 
States.’ Mr. Brown concludes by 
recommending, in the mutual in- 
terests of America and England, a 
total abolition of the duties on 
weight or measure, and the impo- 
sition of such a moderate ad valo- 
rem duty ‘as will make fraud not 
worth risking, and which I am 
satisfied will in time produce the 
largest revenue to the American 
Government.’ 

‘Very interesting documents 
these,’ I said; ‘ the Free-traders of 
Bradford seem rather to despair of 
the situation. A course of that 
policy of threat and intimidation 
which was originally proposed for 
the Turk might possibly induce the 
American Government to give way ?” 

A. You gather an indication of 
something of the kind from these 
papers? Or from local opinion ? 

Q. From both. You must have 
heard a good deal about retaliatory 
measures ? 

A. Yes; half in earnest, half in 
banter, and not without desire on 
the part of some. I hear argu- 
ments used in favour of putting a 
tariff on American produce, while 
admitting that from British colonies 
free. Even men who have for- 
merly been stanch Free-traders 
favour this idea. Some of these 
gentlemen say that such a mea- 
sure should be passed in retalia- 
tion for the high duties of the 
United States; others argue that 
if England is to help any one gra- 
tuitously it should be her own sub- 
jects, and that a duty on American 
produce and free imports to the 
colonies would benefit and encou- 
rage the British dependencies, and 
make England independent of 
American cereals and provisions ; 
and they say if the trade once left 
the United States it would never 
return again. In that case they 
would urge the Government to use 
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its influence upon Australia, New 
Zealand, and India; to devote 
themselves to the production of 
cereals and wool, while Canada, 
being nearer the mother country, 
should turn her special attention 
to beef, pork, butter, and cheese. 

Q. Do you think such legisla- 
tion is seriously contemplated ? 

A. No, not at present; but 
things are culminating to a point 
at which something has to be 
done. Extreme cases require ex- 
treme remedies. 

Q. And you think America 
might fairly make the first move? 

A. I am of opinion—take it as 
my individual opinion, for what it 
is worth—that America has been 
quite right in fostering and pro- 
tecting her manufactures ; but that 
the time has arrived when she is 
strong enough to stand an open 
competition in regard to many of 
her productions, and that she 
would do well to reduce her 
tariffs. 

Since this interview Mr. Mitchell 
has been elected to the presidency 
of the Bradford Chamber, and Mr. 
Shepard has called my attention 
to that gentleman’s report as judge 
at the Paris Exhibition. ‘ We can- 
not,’ he says, ‘hope to resume our 
position of supremacy on the old 
lines. If we would be successful 
we must adapt ourselves to the 
changes of taste and fashion that 
are for ever occurring, and not 
seek to keep the world bound to 
the acceptance of the same kind 
of goods from year to year.’ On 
this point I have returned to my 
inquiries, 

Q. I have only one desire in my 
investigations, to arrive at the 
truth. Do you think a change of 
fashion has done all the mischief 
from which Bradford is suffering ? 

A. No. The taste for lustre- 
less goods has without doubt been 
a great immediate cause of the 
local gloom, the alpaca, mohair, 
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and other lustre wools having re- 
presented a large manufacture ; 
but were lustre goods again rein- 
stated in favour England would 
have nothing like the old demand 
from America, France, or Ger- 
many, for the reason that these 
countries are manufacturing so 
largely themselves. 

Q. In short the trade has found 
another channel ? 

A. Just so. 

Q. Inasmuch as a new country 
is justified in promoting manufac- 
tures by protective duties, do you 
think that a decaying trade should 
be similarly bolstered up? 

A. I don’t think England can 
afford to carry any extra weight. 
With the whole world protecting, 
England could win in the commer- 
cial contest so long as she monopo- 
lised the manufactures. Formerly 
it mattered not how late she started 
in the race or how heavily she was 
loaded with wages and short hours ; 
but now, instead of a walk over, 
she has a hotly contested race to 
run. She has to face a wonderfully 
close-pressing competition, with the 
addition of hostile tariffs against her 
everywhere. The majority of the 
people of England still believe in 
Free-trade. If the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, it would 
seem that their doctrines are get- 
ting very much discredited at pre- 
sent. 

Q. Some months ago I had a 
conversation with an iron proprie- 
tor and manufacturer, who is, I 
believe, transferring his capital from 
England to Belgium or America. 
The absence of reciprocity in our 
Free-trade and the tyranny of trades 
unions combined had beaten him. 

‘I have,’ he said, ‘ recently been 
travelling on the Continent. I 
went through some large iron ma- 
nufacturing and engineering works 
in France. I found one man at- 
tending tothree lathes. In England 
the trade societies compel us to 
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have one man to each lathe. Our 
regulation working-time is nine 
hours a day. In France they work 
twelve. Our wages are from five 
shillings to six per day. The man 
working three lathes is paid in 
France from two shillings and six- 
pence to three shillings and four- 
pence. They were building at 
these works locomotive engines for 
the South-Eastern Railway of Eng- 
land. Calculating the difference 
of wages, hours, lathes, &c., I 
found that in England we are pay- 
ing twenty shillings for what the 
French manufacturer pays two shil- 
lings and sixpence.’ 

To this must be added the fact 
that we export iron to France free 
of duty, and we let into England 
the manufactured article free; so 
that we give France the raw mate- 
rial which she can manufacture and 
send back at a price that beats 
English enterprise in its own mar- 
ket. Belgium takes our pig iron 
and manufactures it into rails, 
which she sells in Yorkshire below 
the English manufacturer’s price. 
‘In England,’ continued my 
friend, ‘ you are aware that in every 
contract there is now a clause in- 
serted protecting the contractor 
from penalties in case of a strike. 
Now Krupp, the great gunmaker, 
has no necessity for this clause ; 
he gets cheap and free labour, and 
he is manufacturing steel rails for 
England at a very much less price 
than we can make them, even 
when he has paid freight and other 
charges.’ 

A. An indorsement, in fact, of 
our mutual views as to the way in 
which England is handicapped by 
unreciprocal Free-trade and the 
worst form of Protection practised 
in her midst by her working 
men. 

It is hardly necessary to point 
the moral of all this. In a con- 
cluding article, which will press 
Birmingham into the service, I 
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hope to have furnished the reader 
with sufficient material to prove 
the gravity of the crisis and supply 
aremedy. Mr. John Morley and 
other eminent political authorities 
are already taking the subject ear- 
nestly inhand. Mr. Morley attri- 
butes the present depression to 
over-production, and Free-traders 
find a thousand excuses for our 
silent mills and idle hands, coupled 
with abundant hopefulness of bet- 
ter times. It would be wiser to 
look fairly in the face the question 
whether England has not seen her 
best days ; and it is puerile to ignore 
the one startling fact, which I fear 
I have insisted on ad nauseam, 
that our customers have become 
competitors. With the tendency 
already noticed to create protec- 
tive tariffs against England on the 
part of Italy, Spain, France, and 
Russia, the entire world bristling 
with high import duties, and at the 
same time increasing their own 
powers of production, invading 
our own markets and fighting us 
abroad, it is idle to talk merely of 
over-production and trade disputes. 
The dispute between capital and la- 
bour, laxity of commercial honour, 
the production of inferior goods to 
meet high tariffs, too extensive a 
preparation for trade that has not 
come to us—these and other things 
have to be considered, no doubt; 
but the one great glaring fact 
which has to be accepted in Eng- 
land before anything is done to re- 
pair the past and legislate for the 
future is, that the world no longer 
depends on England for iron and 
steel manufactured and unmanu- 
factured, for cotton and woollen 
goods, for hardware and cutlery, 
and the thousand and one things 
in which England has had a prac- 
tical monopoly for so many years, 
while England does depend on 
foreign countries for food. When 
British politicians and political eco- 
nomists will look this thing square- 
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ly in the eye, it will be possible for ing into a chaos of discussion, the 
that ‘something’ to be done which outcome of which promises to be 
everybody is beginning to say must an agitation for the abolition or 
be done. Meanwhile we are drift- Free-trade. 


JOSEPH HATTON, 
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A Lap had wooed a lassie dear 

Through all the dead time of the year ; 
Yet ever, as he blushed and sighed, 

‘I love you, sweet!’ in silence died. 

But when she sat, with fading cheek, 

And mused, ‘He will not—will not speak !’ 
Her mother whispered, ‘ Never fear; 

He'll tell you when the spring is here !’ 


Ah, May, she wooes the buds apart 
On every shimmering spray, 

And where’s the lad but opes his heart 
And wins his lass in May ? 


Rosy and soft and debonair 

Came May, with hawthorn in her hair ; 
And wind-swept corn and twinkling boughs 
Were all a-thrill with true-love vows. 
Young bashful caught those warbled words, 
And learnt a lesson from the birds ; 

And ere the swallow spread his wing 

The lassie wore a wedding-ring. 


Ah, May, she wooes the buds apart 
On every shimmering spray, 
And where’s the lad but opes his heart 
And wins his lass in May ? 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 








THE RANCHE ON HARDSCRABBLE, 
A Sequel to ‘A Railroad dnl.’ 
By J. A. OWEN. 


— >—— 


‘Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of hearts,’ 


CHAPTER I. 


A CHILD OF THE WEST AND THE 
* HIRED GIRL.’ 


SoutH of the Arkansas, amongst 
the foothills, and north-east of the 
Sangre de Cristo range, lies the 
mining district of Hardscrabble. 
There is also Hardscrabble Park, 
which is one of those high-lying 
stretches of pasture land common 
to the mountain region of Colorado. 
A steep hill leads up to it from the 
lower level of the prairies, and be- 
hind it, and to the westward, rise 
the great mountains. This park is 
about seven miles across, and is 
taken up by small squatters, who do 
not seem as yet to be very flourish- 
ing. Then comes Hardscrabble 
Creek, near which, five miles up 
the rough rocky track, and at an 
elevation of over seven thousand 
feet, our summer ranche, Hugh’s 
wedding present, is situated. 

‘The name is most unpromising, 
Hugh,’ I said. ‘Is it so called be- 
cause the farmers on Hardscrabble 
have a hard time of it, scraping 
together a poor living? Those 
lean worn-looking men and women, 
who passed yesterday, and rested a 
while with us, on their way to 
Pueblo, looked as though they 
were not very prosperous. I asked 
one of the women if they had a 
church up there, and she said they 
had a little “ meeting-house like ;” 


the folks on Hardscrabble were 
mostly ‘‘ Hard-shell Baptists !”’ 

Hugh laughed. 

‘They did happen to be a hun- 
gry-looking lot,’ he said; ‘ but that 
has nothing to do with the name. 
The district got that from the fact 
that some engineers, prospecting 
for silver there some years ago, had 
a hard “ scrabble” of it, as they say, 
to get away from a party of Indians 
who set on them, and pursued them 
up the creek. Some of our names 
are very curious. You will hear of 
the “ Picket-wire” often, the popular 
corruption of the Purgatoire river. 
The name of our mountain range, 
Sangre de Cristo, is also curious ; 
and then there is a beautiful spot 
called “ Macey’s Hole,” which is 
named after a rancheman settled 
there.’ 

‘Do let us rechristen our land, 
Hugh! “Craigie Lea” I always 
thought pretty for a mountain 
home, but I cannot fancy “ Hard- 
scrabble Creek” at the top of my 
letters.’ 

‘Find a name then, little wife, 
as romantic and as high-sounding 
as you please.’ 

I chose to call it ‘ Blair Athol,’ 
in remembrance of our journey to- 
gether, and ignored the obnoxious 
name entirely, so far as our land 
was concerned. At Red-stones, 
during the winter, we had a visit 
from Edith’s boy, Jesse, or ‘the 
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Buster,’ as he was generally called. 
He was the most sturdy and ad- 
vanced boy for three and a half 
years, I had ever seen. On his 
first introduction to me he eyed 
me all over, but said nothing until 
we were alone together; then he 
observed contemptuously, 

*You’re a little bit of a woman, 
you are! Your hands are too 
small; they ain’t good for much.’ 
By and by he added, ‘ Let’s see 
your bits o’ feets.’ 

I was amused, and held one out 
towards him. 

*O, they ain’t no account,’ re- 
marked ‘ the Buster.’ 

His parents were both tall peo- 
ple, and my small figure did not 
impress him at all. 

‘The Buster’ was a_ great 
source of anxiety to me. What 
journeys he would take, all alone, 
with an old wideawake of Hugh’s 
on his head, and a long staff in his 
hand! He found out that I was 
nervous about these lonely expe- 
ditions, and if he wanted anything 
which was refused him, he always 
threatened to run away; and car- 
ried out his threat once or twice, 
to my great terror. 

He kept us very lively at the 
hut. It was ‘Uncle Hugh, do get 
your shot-gun and come and shoot 
this hop-toad ;’ or ‘ Your shot-gun, 
quick ! there’s a great hawk after 
the chickens!’ often, during the 
day. The ‘hop-toads,’ as he called 
them, abounded on the mud-flats 
near the river. I could not bear 
the creatures. 

‘Are there hop-toads up in the 
mountains, Jesse ?’ I asked. 

‘No, but there’s stunts! 
scared o’ stunts !’ 

‘Scared of skunks? I should 
think you are, my boy.’ 

‘And there’s lions and rattle- 
snakes and bears. The bears 
come down the mountains to eat 
acorns. There’s wolves, too, and 
you can’t go out alone there, 
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auntie Mads, ’cos you're only a 
little bit of a woman, and you hain’t 
got no shot-gun !’ 


When spring came, and the plains 
would soon be looking parched 
and bare, we made ready to go to 
our ranche on Hardscrabble. 

‘We must take Ben and Tibby 
with us,’ said Hugh. 

Ben was the old bulldog afore- 
mentioned. He saved his master’s 
life twice—once from the Indians, 
and once froman old desperado, who 
was afterwards lynched. So, though 
he is in everybody’s way now, he 
has alwaysan honoured place bythe 
log-fire. Tib is also of importance. 
The winter before last Hugh left her 
up in the mountains, all alone, in a 
hut he had been using during the 
summer; hecould not conveniently 
bring her away. For her winter's 
provision he hung up a whole quar- 
ter of beef in the middle of the hut, 
and locked the door ; she could get 
in and out by the wide chimney. 
Beef, in those dry regions, never 
goes bad ; it freezes inconveniently 
hard, however, very often. Once, 
during the winter, Hugh was up 
that way, and looked in on Tibby. 
The beef was half consumed: Tib 
had eaten cleanly and neatly along 
the quarter, in a sort of spiral gal- 
lery fashion. She was in good 
condition, and had a family of fat 
little kittens, having made a warm 
bed of some old sacking. 

Away we started, in our ambu- 
lance, with my most precious be- 
longings; also Ben and Tibby. 
Jabez, the ‘hired man,’ followed 
with a ‘prairie schooner’ full of 
chattels. 

When we reached the ranche, 
which I had not seen before, I was 
delighted. It had just been built 
on a spot chosen by Hugh. In 
front, sloping down to the track, is 
a smooth natural lawn of about 
eight acres. All round this, high 
pitch-pines are ranged, which, un- 
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der the hot sun, give out a delight- 
ful healthy odour; and at night, 
when all else is quiet, the wind 
makes sweet yet melancholy music 
amongst the needles. This lawn 
was covered with large white and 
purple anemones when I first saw 
it. Later on, it becomes gay with 
larkspur, columbine, gentian, and 
coral plant. 

Behind our hut is a wood of 
‘choke cherries,’ dwarf oak, su- 
mach, trailing arbutus, and blue 
barberry. Through this a track 
leads to a spring, whence our sup- 
ply of drinking-water is fetched 
every day. I often ride up there on 
the little cart, when the strawberries 
and raspberries are ripe, and feast 
on them whilst Hugh is filling the 
water-casks. That is only when 
my work for the day is done. 
When it is dark outside we sit by 
the great log-fire, and Hugh reads 
the latest papers and magazines 
whilst I am busy with my needle ; 
or I sing, without any accompani- 
ment ofcourse. The sounds carry 
far through the still clear air; and 
the few people living near soon 
gather and listen, as they smoke, 
outside. 

A man and his wife do all the 
heavy work connected with the 
dairy ; but there was much to do 
indoors—cooking, baking, and gene- 
ral housework. Hugh was not 
pleased that so much should fall 
upon me; but where to find a 
‘hired girl’ in these parts, where 
every woman ‘paddles her own 
canoe,’ so to speak, was a diffi- 
culty. 

One day, as I sat under the 
front porch sewing, Jabez came to 
me, and said, 

‘I think, ma’am, I can get you 
a good “help,” if you will let me.’ 

‘I shall be very pleased if you 
will, Jabez. I thought no woman 
would go into service in this new 
state.’ 

‘It is a hard thing mostly to 
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I often 
wonder some of the women don’t 
emigrate this way from them places 
where they say there’s too many of 


get any one to do it. 


them. There’s a many of us men 
as is tired of “batching,” let alone 
the places with good wages there’s 
to be got.’ 

‘That is a funny word of yours, 
Jabez, “ batching ;” do you mean 
leading a single life?” 

‘Not exactly, ma’am ; though, 
perhaps, the word does come from 
“bachelor ;” but as we men here 
use it, it means “doing for our- 
selves.””’ 

‘Well, about this young woman, 
Jabez; you did not say she was 
young, however.’ 

‘As to that, ma’am, she’s both 
young and good-looking; and a 
very likely girl too. Mary Bell 
is her name. She’s the daughter 
of a decent old farming couple as 
hailed from Cumberland.’ 

‘I shall like her all the better 
for that.’ 

‘I thought so, ma’am.’ 

‘Where do her parents live, 
and why does she leave them ?” 

‘They’ve had a little place of 
their own, down on Hardscrabble 
Park ; but they don’t get on very 
well. The folks on Hardscrabble, 
you see, is mostly of the close- 
fisted sort ; and they’re too smart 
generally for the English that come 
out West. The Bells have always 
had a good name; but they’re 
poorer now, by a long way, than 
they was a few years ago, what 
with the “hopper,” unlucky swop- 
pings, and other things; so old 
Bell has made up his mind to travel 
acrosst country to Oregon, where 
there’s more of his own folk.’ 

‘And why does not the daughter 
go with them ?” 

‘ Folks say she’s stopping behind 
for love of Bill Grant. I wish it 
may not be true; for he’s a real 
bad “outfit,” he is. Him and 
me’s been on the “round up” 
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together more than once ; and he’s 
a deal too fond of poker for my 
fancy, and too ready with his “ six- 
shooter.” Mary Bell is too good 
for such as him; and I thought if 
you'd a mind to give her a bit ofa 
trial, she might help you through 
this summer anyhow.’ 

Hugh advised me to go to the 
Park to see the family ; so I made 
ready at once; and Jabez, well 
pleased, drove me down the moun- 
tain track and over the Park to 
where the Bells lived. 

Mary was certainly likely looking 
for a ‘help.’ She had been born 
in America, and had all the smart- 
ness and independence of the 
Western girls, combined with an 
open frank expression of face, a 
roundness of outline, and com- 
fortable home-like air, which is 
often wanting in the American 
women—a restfulness, so to speak, 
which the latter rather despise, 
although it often proves very at- 
tractive to their men-folk. 

I found my fame, as a country- 
woman of their own, had already 
reached the Bells,and they gave me 
a veryhearty welcome. Aftertaking 
a thoroughly good survey of me, 
Mary seemed to form a favour- 
able judgment, and began in true 
Western fashion to make some tea 
for me. 

My business was soon explained, 
and a satisfactory arrangement 
made. 

The mother seemed only too 
glad to think she would be leaving 
her daughter with us ; for she was 
evidently determined to stay on 
Hardscrabble. 

‘I wonder you can make up 
your mind to leave her behind, 
as you are going so far away,’ I 
said to Mrs. Bell, when Mary had 
gone out to milk. 

‘Well, you see, “wilfu’ folk 
maun ha’ their way,” though I 
fear hers is an ill one just now. 
She’s like her father ; and, for all 
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her soft looks, if she sets her face 
one road there’s no turning her 
another. Now he’s set on going 
to Oregon, and she will bide here ; 
I’m worried enough between the 
two of them; but I maun follow 
my old man, though it’s a weary 
journey it will be across the plains 
—three thousand mile and more, 
with the wagons and horses and 
all our goods, and never a body to 
help us.’ 

‘You ought to make your daugh- 
ter go with you.’ 

‘Nay, nay, I never could abide 
to travel with a baulky horse. We 
maun just leave the lass. I’m not 
so troubled as I was, now you've 
come, and want her. She’d soon 
have found a place down in Pueblo; 
but I'd sooner leave her with you. 
I can tell by your face you'll be 
kind to the lass.’ 

‘I'll do my best to help her to 
what is right, Mrs. Bell; you may 
rest assured of that.’ 

‘I believe you will, ma’am ; and 
her mother’s prayers will follow her 
wherever she is. I don’t hold with 
these folks here, as is mostly “ hard- 
shell” Baptists they say, and they 
think I’m none religious, because I 
never go to their meetings. My 
old man and me was Methodies 
before we come here ; and when 
I’m worried about the lass, and 
praying for her, I often think of a 
good body in the old country I’ve 
heard pray in the class-meeting 
many atime. She had a wild lad 
that gave her a sight of trouble, 
and she'd say, “Shake him over 
the pit’s mouth, Lord, but dunna 
let him fa’ in !”’ 

‘A mother’s prayers are never 
thrown away, Mrs. Bell; and I 
think it will be all right with 
Mary.’ 

‘Thank you for your kind words, 
ma’am. I’m sure the lass will be 
a good help to you; and I should 
take it very kind if you would 
please write to me in three months’ 
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time to Oregon, to tell me what 
you think of her.’ 

My ‘help’ arrived in due course, 
with two huge chests, three gorge- 
ous bedquilts of patchwork, and 
many little things, which showed 
the poor good mother had de- 
prived herself, with an eye to the 
possibility of her daughter’s mak- 
ing a home for herself away from 
them. 

Mary was a thorough American 
in some things. We had only one 
sitting-room in the hut—the ‘ lean- 
to’ kitchen was not a comfortable 
place to stay in, and I did not 
wish the girl to be thrown on the 
men outside for companionship, 
so I told her she could generally 
sit with us in the evenings. She 
would bring in her knitting or 
sewing, and sometimes take a 
book. 

‘Are you fond of reading, Mrs. 
Forbes ?’ she said to me once, as 
she sat near me, not very deeply 
interested, evidently, in the story 
she had in her hand. 

‘Yes, Mary, I am, very.’ 

*So am I, sometimes ; I’ve read 
several books. Last winter I read 
the Life and Adventures of P. T. 
Barnum and the Career of Miss 
Fanny Dash. Did you ever read 
them, ma’am ?’ 

‘No, Mary; I cannot say I 
have,’ i replied, laughing. 

‘You could get them at the dry- 
goods store down on the Park; 
they’ve often some very nice books 
there. Mother would never look 
at any of them, though. She said 
she didn’t think much of books 
with such names as Miss Fanny 
Dash ; when she was a girl it was 
Jane, the Dairyman's Daughter, 
and the Young Woman's Guide, 
that she used to read in.’ 

Mary soon proved a real help 
and comfort to us. She was gentle 
and teachable, and yet as brave 
and fearless as any girl of the 
West. 
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In front of our ranche is, as I 
said before, a large natural lawn. 
From that one passes through a 
belt of pines on to the ‘track’ or 
regular mountain road. Beyond 
this is a deep gulch, through which 
the Hardscrabble stream runs, 
forming innumerable waterfalls, 
lingering in deep rocky pools, then 
rushing on in swift eddying cur- 
rents; a beaver dam here and 
there, and innumerable speckled 
trout. These were, however, so 
gorged with the locusts which were 
for ever dropping into the stream, 
during two whole summer months, 
that I positively only caught one, 
with a line, in all that time ; and it 
was a marvel to me that it was in- 
duced to bite at all, for, on being 
opened, it was found to be replete 
with the grasshopper. Humming- 
birds build their lovely little nests 
of grass and lichens in the wild 
raspberry and currant bushes, and 
dart about, brilliant as jewels in 
the bright sunshine. Not far from 
us is a charming place to bathe in ; 
and one of my greatest pleasures 
is to go and take a few plunges 
there, from a high rock into a deep 
natural basin. ‘The place is almost 
shut in ail round ; and a little cave 
close by makes a good shelter for 
undressing. 

One afternoon Mary and I went 
down there as usual. Standing in 
my cave was a good-sized moun- 
tain lion or puma. In a moment 
Mary pulled out a pocket-pistol, 
and shot the creature dead. 

I rushed back up the bank. 

‘ How in the world did you hap- 
pen to have a pistol about you, 
Mary ?’ I asked, when she got up 
to me. 

‘Father made me a present of 
it when he went away. He said I 
might need it some day; and he 
could trust me with it. I’ve used 
it to a rattlesnake before now.’ 

Another day she ran out to fetch 
in something she needed from the 
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yard, and suddenly rushed back in 
a quiet intense sort of manner, 
seized a hatchet, and was off 
again. 

‘What is the girl up to now?’ 
I thought. ‘I never seem to 
know what may not be expected 
of her next.’ 

From the door I watched her 
go up to a corner of the corral. 
Up went the hatchet; down it 
came again, swiftly and surely. 

‘Ah,’ she cried, ‘I’ve done for 
the monster !’ 

She had chopped into several 
parts a great rattlesnake that. had 
lain coiled up there. Then she 
cut off its curious rattle; and I 
keep it in remembrance of the first 
I have seen in its native home. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE MAN SHE LOVED AND THE 
MAN WHO LOVED HER. 


Asout a fortnight after Mary 
came to us, a fine-looking man in 
huntsman’s dress called to see her. 
The midday dinner was over ; and 
she went outside under the pines 
with her visitor. There she leaned 
up against the trunk of one tree, 
and he, opposite to her, against an- 
other. In this fashion they talked 
for three hours, until my patience 
was quite exhausted. 

‘This appears to be a respect- 
able fellow,’ I said to Hugh. ‘It 
cannot be the Bill Grant we heard 
of, I fancy.’ 

Presently they shook hands. 
The man seemed agitated; but 
Mary’s manner was very off-hand, 
as she cried, 

‘ Good-bye ; you need not come 
again.’ And she ran into the house 
to resume her work, humming a 
merry air to herself as she went 
about more briskly than usual. 

During the evening, when Hugh 
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had gone outside to talk to Jabez, 
I told Mary to come and sit down 
beside me. 

‘I promised your mother that I 
would be a friend to you, Mary,’ I 
said. ‘Will you confide in me as 
such, and tell me who your visitor 
was, and what he wanted of you? 

‘He was a neighbour of ours, 
down on the Park, ma'am.’ 

* He appears to be respectable ; 
and he is good-looking too.’ 

*O, as to that, ma’am, so he is ; 
but he’s a dull sort of fellow—slow 
I mean—and he tires me out. 
He’s always lecturing me about 
something or other.’ 

‘He must care for you, Mary, 
losing a day’s work to come seven 
miles in order to see you. But I 
have heard of some one else who 
is up at the Rosita mines, I be- 
lieve.’ 

Mary’s face and neck became 
crimson almost. Then she looked 
me bravely and honestly in the 
face, and said, 

‘Yes, ma'am; and that’s the 
man I love; and I told John May 
he needn’t come after me again. 
He won't fret long. He doesn’t 
love me as Bill Grant does.’ 

‘ Are you so sure of that, Mary ? 
This man looks like one who would 
make a girl a good true husband ; 
and, from all I hear, that could not 
be said of the other one.’ 

‘No one dares to speak against 
Bill Grant to me!’ the girl said, 
almost fiercely. 

‘Why do you think the Rosita 
man loves you best, Mary ? 

*O, John May is so cold and 
calculating. When father and 
mother had made up their minds 
to go to Oregon, he came and told 
me it was my duty to go with them. 
He said he loved me, and had 
hoped to be able to marry me in 
the fall when the grass was sold ; 
but perhaps it might be spring 
after all, before he could have a 
comfortable home ready ; and so, 
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if I would only promise to have 
him by and by, he would come to 
Oregon and fetch me, next year. 
By that time my mother would be 
nicely settled, he said. When Bill 
Grant heard we were likely to go 
away, he came down from Rosita ; 
and he looked beside himself for 
trouble. He should die, or else 
go to the bad altogether, he said, 
if I went so far. He made me 
tremble all over, he was in such a 
mad way.’ 

‘ I would rather trust the quieter 
man, who wanted the girl he loved 
to do what was right, Mary.’ 

Just then Hugh came in again. 
Mary went out quickly, and we 
had no more talk about her two 
lovers. 

My friend Edith, with ‘the Bus- 
ter, came up the mountains in 
June; and as their little ranche 
was only four miles from ours, 
we had much of each other's so- 
ciety. ; 

‘The Buster’ was a sad ‘pickle’ 
of a child. Water and hatchets 
had the greatest fascination for 
him, and his strength was incredible. 
Many a time did we find the bungs 
pulled out of our casks, and all our 
drinking-water run out. One day 
he came to me, crying with all his 
might. He had cut himself horribly 
with a butcher’s knife, which had 
been carelessly left about. 

Mary rushed out to a shed for 
cobwebs ; then, when the bleeding 
had stopped, she got some gum 
from one of the pitch-pines, and 
laid it well over the gash. 

‘We learned that from the In- 
dians,’ she said ; ‘it will heal like 
magic.’ 

Jesse and I were very good 
friends, although he did give me 
plenty of trouble. I loved to 
ramble up the mountain-side with 
the boy. He could tell me where 
to find currants and raspberries, 
spy out the little black and gray 
squirrels quickly, and take me to 
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where the gayest flowers grew. If 
the direction I chose to walk in 
was not agreeable to him, he in- 
variably said, 

‘No, not that way, aunt Mads; 
there’s stunts there.’ 

O, those terrible skunks ! 


* You may break, you may shatter the vase 
if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will cling to it 
still.’ 
It always seems to me a little 
hard that any animal should have 
to go through life labouring under 
such an awful disadvantage. It is 
a beautiful creature too—something 
like a fox, having black or brown 
fur, which is marked with two white 
streaks down its entire length. 
These terrible animals can be smelt 
a whole mile off. It is surely 
a most singular power Providence 
has endowed it with, for its own 
protection—this awful odour, with 
which it can overpower its ene- 
mies. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE FOOTHILLS OF THE SANGRE 
DE CRISTO. 


ONE morning Hugh had gone 
off early, intending to have a day’s 
hunting with his brother the judge. 
I had been a little way down the 
slope with him, and had sat down 
on a fallen tree-trunk to watch the 
crested blue-jays strutting about on 
the grass, and the knowing little 
chipmonks running along the 
ground and up the smaller trees. 

In half an hour’s time Hugh was 
back. He came gallopping up, and 
I saw at once that something was 
wrong. 

‘What is it, Hugh? I cried. 
‘ What is the matter ? 

‘Jabez slept down on the Park 
last night, Madge, and he has 
brought back bad news about 
Mary’s lover, Bill Grant.’ 
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‘What is it, Hugh? Tell me 
quickly ? 

‘It seems that he and some other 
wild fellows were on the loose, and 
had been drinking and playing 
poker together for some days. 
Yesterday morning they quarrelled, 
and one man accused Bill Grant 
of not playing fairly. He retorted; 
and then, without another word, 
the angry man, who had lost all 
his money, threw a bowie-knife at 
Bill. It entered his side, and they 
say he cannot live many days.’ 

‘OQ, poor Mary! what will she 
do? She seems so devoted to 
him.’ 

I hurried up to the hut, but 
could not find the girl. 

Half an hour later she came in, 
white as death. She looked wildly 
at me, and put her hands to her 
head. 

‘I know, Mary, my poor, poor 
girl! You need not tell me.’ 

‘What shall I do, Mrs. Forbes? 
O, what shall I do? It is cruel, 
cruel ! 

I made her sit down, and stood 
over her, stroking the poor head, 
and trying to soothe the first pa- 
roxysms of grief. 

After a few minutes she started 
up, and said, 

‘I must goto him! You will not 
keep me back, will you ?” 

‘Do not, Mary, I beg of you! 
Mr. Forbes shall ride over to 
Rosita at once, to see what can 
be done, and he will be here again 
by night.’ 

‘Ono; I must go! Nobody but 
me will do? 

Just then the man I had seen 
talking to her under the fir-trees 
came up to the door. He had 
heard Mary’s last words, and he 
turned to me now, and said, 

‘I will go with Mary to Rosita, 
ma’am, if you will allow her—’ 

‘You ! she said wildly. ‘O no, 
not you! You always spoke ill of 
him,’ 
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The man looked sadly at the 
girl fora moment. Then he said, 

‘You know I would do anything 
in the world to serve you, Mary ; 
but now, if we are going, we must 
go quickly ; there is no time to be 
lost.’ 

‘Go with him, Mary,’ I said. 
Jabez shall get my broncho up, and 
saddle her for you as soon as pos- 
sible. You must try to eat first, for 
it is a twenty miles’ ride to Rosita.’ 

She could not eat, but she drank 
some tea, and I gave John May 
something for her to take by the 
way, in case her strength should fail. 

Away the two rode. I watched 
them sadly on their way down the 
mountain-track, the girl looking 
straight before her with a fixed in- 
tent gaze, and faithful John taking 
care to pick out the easiest and 
safest footing for the horses. Some 
time afterwards I learned all the 
details of that sad journey. 

They rode as quickly as possible, 
and without resting, up to Rosita. 
John often begged Mary to give 
herself a little respite, but she did 
not seem to heed or even to hear 
him. 

When they reached the town 
they found that the affair had not 
taken place there at all, but at Ula, 
a little settlement ten miles farther 
on, where some rich copper and 
silver mines had lately been 
opened. 

‘Bill Grant never rested long 
anywhere,’ said the landlord of the 
Bison Hotel. ‘ He was always to 
be found at the Just new settlement, 
and he got a deal more by gambling 
than he did by mining. There’s a 
girl here, a barmaid of mine, can 
tell you—’ 

‘Hush! said John May; ‘the 
young lady that rode up with me 
just now was promised to marry 
Bill.’ 

The man nodded significantly, 
then added, in a lower voice than 
before : 
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‘She needn’t make her eyes very 
red about him ; he was one of the 
loosest outfits in these parts, and 
she may think herself well rid of 
him.’ 

Mary was in despair when she 
found Bill was not at Rosita, and 
that they had ten more miles to 
ride. 

‘ Let us get on at once,’ she said, 
with feverish haste. 

‘Nay, Mary, you must rest a 
little, and the horses must be seen 
toa bit. Try and eat a mouthful 
before we start again.’ 

‘I cannot eat,’ she said impa- 
tiently. 

‘Do it, for Bill’s sake, Mary; 
else you won’t be able to nurse 
him if he needs you.’ 

This made her try, and she swal- 
lowed a few morsels, but that was 
all. In an hour’s time they were 
on their way to Ula. They had 
started at ten in the morning from 
Blair Athol, and it was now about 
three o'clock. An hour and a half 
later they reached the rough little 
mining-camp, and soon found the 
hut where poor Bill Grant lay. It 
was a miserable place to end one’s 
days in, but a kind-hearted miner 
had tried to make the wretched 
man as comfortable as he could. 
He was beside the low bed when 
John and Mary got to the door; 
on seeing them he invited them in, 
said he would not allow them to 
be disturbed, and then quietly with- 
drew. 

The dying man’s face worked 
convulsively when he saw Mary. 
She hurried up to the bed and bent 
down over him. 

‘My darling, my darling! she 
cried. 

‘Mary, my own true Mary!’ he 
said ; ‘you are good to come to me. 
Don’t fret for me. I never was 
worthy of your love. I’ve not been 
true to you, my poor girl.’ 

She shivered when he said this, 
but only clung to him the more. 
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John went round to the other 
side of Bill and took his hand. 

‘Poor lad, poor lad! he mur- 
mured. 

Bill looked earnestly from one 
to the other, then, with a great 
effort, he brought their hands to- 
gether with his own. 

Mary would have resisted, but 
John said, 

‘Let it be, Mary, to please him. 
I will never trouble you.’ 

She sobbed as though her heart 
would break, and hid her face in 
the bed-coverings. 

‘Take him, when I’m gone, Mary. 
He’s a good man, and I—’ Here 
his voice faltered, and the words 
came out brokenly— I was always 
a bad lot.’ 

When he relaxed his hold John 
slipped away from the bedside, 
went out, and left the two alone. 

Mary folded the cold hand of 
her lover in both hers, and held it 
up to her warm neck and bosom, 
but she could not change its chill. 

Presently he said, 

* Are we alone, Mary ?” 

‘Yes, Bill ; what is it, love ? 

‘I want to say something that 
lies heavy on my heart. There’s 
no minister here, and I cannot 
die easy till I’ve told it.’ 

Mary pressed her lips on his 
hand as though to encourage him. 
It was hard work to bring out the 
words, but he succeeded at last. 

‘I put a knife into a man down 
in Texas, last fall.’ 

Mary shuddered, and her heart 
seemed to cease beating for a mo- 
ment. 

‘No one ever knew who it was 
did it, Mary; but now God has 
punished me.’ 

He stopped, exhausted, and 
after that lay in a state of coma 
for a time. 

By and by he opened his eyes: 
seeking the light that entered by 
the one small window, they rest- 
ed on the peaks of the mountain- 
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range, just then glowing red with 
the reflection of the-setting sun. 

‘What is that red up there, 
Mary?’ said the dying man. 

‘Only the tops of Sangre de 
Cristo, Bill.’ 

‘Sangre! that’s blood—always 
blood! It follows me_ every- 
where !’ 

He closed his eyes, and Mary 
shuddered again, but she spoke 
calmly. 

‘O no, not blood, Bill! Only 
the Sangre de Cristo Mountains.’ 

‘Ah, I know now: it is blood 
too; but I want that to wash out 
the other, don’t 1? What does 
the Good Book say, Mary? Tell 
me, quick !" 

The poor girl could not speak 
for weeping. 

The fast-failing eyes sought the 
window again and opened widely 
on the red glow. 

‘Sangre de Cristo! Sangre de 
Cristo ! he murmured. 

Then he turned to Mary, fixed 
his eyes on her face, and never 
spoke again. 


John May came in a little later, 
and found the girl fallen across 
the bed, over the knees of the dead 
man. He raised her in his arms— 
she was passive as a child, and let 
him almost carry her out. 

They saw Bill buried next day, 
and rode back home the same 
evening. 

At the door John bade Mary 
good-bye. 

‘Send for me any time, if I can be 
of use,’ he said. 

‘I shall want nothing of any- 
body now, John,’ she answered, in 
dull hopeless tones. 

His face looked white and 
pinched as he turned to go. Then 
she seemed to remember how good 
he had been to her during the last 
two days, and a feeling of pity and 
compunction came over her. 

‘God bless you, John; I shall 
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never forget all your kindness to 
me !’ 

He turned again and smiled 
sadly, then flung himself into the 
saddle, and was off at a gallop. 

Mary was quite changed after 
this. She lost all her brightness, 
and seemed as though she could 
hardly drag through her daily work. 

One day a letter bearing the 
Rosita postmark arrived for her. 
She opened it wonderingly, read a 
few words, and then ran out with 
it quickly into the wood behind. 
She didnot return for some hours, 
for which I did not blame her, nor 
did I question her as to the con- 
tents of the letter. 

I saw from her pale face that 
she was suffering, and I thought 
she would tell me her trouble some 
time or other. 

Little Jesse did not like to see 
her look so grave and quiet. One 
day he brought a little chipmonk 
(the small ground squirrel) a man 
had tamed for him. 

*You take this, Mary Bell,’ he 
said ; ‘it’s so funny, it will make 
Mary Bell laugh again. Jesse don’t 
like to see Mary Bell not laugh.’ 

He always called her by her full: 
name. ‘That sounds pretty, like 
bluebell,’ he said, one day. 

Ourgrass was allcut and gathered 
in, and the mountain air was be- 
ginning to feel chilly; so we pre- 
pared to go down to the plains 
again. 

One day Mary said, ‘I’ve written 
to John May, ma’am, to ask him 
to come and see me; I want a bit 
of talk with him.’ 

‘All right, Mary ; you can go out 
with him after dinner if you like.” 

When she heard his horse com- 
ing up the track she went out to 
meet him. He fastened it to the 
corral fence, and then walked up 
into the wood with her. 

It was dusk before she returned. - 
Finding me alone she came into 
the front room, and said, 
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‘I have something to tell you, 
ma’am. I’m afraid, though, you'll 
think very badly of me.’ 

“What is it, Mary ?” 

‘I have promised to marry John 
May next spring.’ 

She became red as she said this, 
and covered her face with her hands. 

‘I am very glad to hear it, Mary ; 
but how did it come about ? 

‘Do you remember a letter com- 
ing for me from Rosita one day, 
ma’am ?” 

‘ Perfectly, Mary ; you went up 
into the wood to read it ; and you 
looked as though you had had un- 
pleasant news.’ 

‘I couldn’t speak about it then, 
ma'am, it hurt me so; but now I 
would like to tell you all about it. 
You know I thought poor Bill 
Grant loved me as I loved him, 
and I didn’t heed much when he 
told me he had not been true to me. 

‘That letter was from a girl up 
in Rosita—a cruel bad letter it 
seemed to me at first. She said 
as I needn't fret and behave as if 
Bill had belonged to me. He loved 
her, and had promised to marry 
her this fall: she had his ring to 
show for it; and if I didn’t believe 
her, I could read the letter she put 
inside for me. It was from him; 
I knew his writing too well ever to 
doubt that ; and it was full of lov- 
ing words, just like what he used 
to write to me. 

‘I had a hard fight of it, up in 
the woods that day; but before I 
came in I had made up my mind 
not to fret any more in the way I 
had done, seeing I had never had 
the true love I thought. I could 
not help feeling sad, still, about the 
life that had been cut off so sud- 
den, in all his sins; but I could 
not feel the same as I had done 
about him. Then my heart felt 
so empty like, and I wanted to get 
to father and mother just as fast 
as I could. I thought I was being 
punished for letting them go off to 
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Oregon alone. My wages would 
not be enough'to pay for the long 
journey in the cars; so, knowing 
John May meant kindly towards 
me, I thought I would ask him to 
lend me some money. I knew I 
could send it back to him as soon 
as I reached father. 

‘I never thought he could care 
about me still, for I had always 
been so unkind to him. When I 
had said what I wanted, he didn’t 
speak for a bit, and I thought he was 
wondering that I could have the 
boldness to ask sucha favour of him. 

“ Never mind, John,” I said; “I 
don’t wonder you're surprised as I 
should ask you to help me, when 
I’ve always used you so bad.” 

“O Mary,” he said, “don’t you 
know how I love you? All I have 
is yours.” 

‘ And then, I don’t know how it 
came about, but his arm was round 
me’ (Mary turned away her face as 
she said this), ‘and I was crying, 
with my head on his shoulder. 
And yet I felt comforted like. 

‘Then he asked me to stay, for 
his sake; and he would go: with 
me to see father and mother by 
and by, when he’d made a little 
more money. I told him I did not 
deserve that he should love me 
still ; but he never heeded that, and 
before he left me I had promised 
to marry him, only I said he must 
be patient with me, and give me a 
little time.’ 


Mary went down to Red-stones 
with us for the winter. In the 
spring she and John were married, 
and went to live in a little hunts- 
man’s ranche near to Blair Athol. 

When I paid my first visit there, 
I was delighted to find her look- 
ing very comfortable and happy. 

‘I love him with all my heart, 
ma’am,’ she said, ‘and he’s the 
kindest and best husband on 
Hardscrabble.’ 

‘Excepting one, Mary.’ 

















ABOUT CYPRUS. 


a 


Ir is a gift for the writer who can 
be picturesque. Gifts should not 
be squandered. He who is per- 
petually aiming at the picturesque 
is apt to pall upon the senses. 
Rhythm is like raspberry-jam, a 
little of it goes a long way. 

Beautiful are the se#oritas in the 
alleys of the sunlit city by the 
Guadalquiver ; but one sometimes 
yearns for the hazel eyes and ruddy 
hair of Albion’s daughters. 

Thus, in reading the pages from 
the facile pen of some Sir Oracle, 
the reader, sated with the luxury 
of Cambysian epithets, can some- 
times wish for the relief of a few 
homely sentences ofSaxon-English. 

To this train of thought have I 
been led by the perusal of a portly 
book, in large legible type, from 
which I just have risen. 

That book is Aritish Cyprus, 
by W. Hepworth Dixon. 

The travelled /#térateur who has 
wandered from the Holy Land to 
New America, from Free Russia 
to the home of the Switzer, jotting 
down his impressions as he went, 
journeyed to Cyprus towards the 
close of last year, the envoy of 
a syndicate of provincial news- 
papers. Everybody foresaw that 
the result would be a book. 

And, lo! here is the book—a 
clever, rhetorical, painstaking book, 
full of interesting historical, ethno- 
logical, and architectural informa- 
tion and sound social notes. A 
valuable book, albeit it is dis- 
figured by some minor faults, such 
as too palpable a desire to see every- 
thing and picture everything in 
roseate tint. 


There are spots upon the sun. 

What is Cyprus ? 

Dixon asks the question. 
querist is generous. 
plies the answer. 

What is Cyprus ? 

An island lying in the north-east 
corner of the Levant; the key of 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. 

These things are written on a 
map. These things are also printed 
in Pinnock’s Catechism of Ge- 
graphy. Those who run may read. 
But there are other things which 
are not written, neither are they 
printed. Take an instance. Major 
O’Gorman might have added that 
Cyprus was an island entirely sur- 
rounded by water. 

Major O’Gorman would not have 
added that a race advancing on 
the East must start with Cyprus ; 
for O’Gorman has been a sol- 
dier, and knows that one starts 
from the point one has reached. 
Frenchmen advancing on the East 
would start with Toulon. Italians 
would start with Syracuse. Eng- 
lishmen would start with Valetta. 

But, mayhap, our Dixon means 
that Cyprus is the first stage on the 
pathway towards the rising orb of 
day. 

‘Hark you, guide, philosopher, 
and friend,’ I exclaim, ‘what say 
you to Crete ?” 

What is Crete ? 

An island lying somewhere in 
the Mediterranean, the ancient seat 
of Minos; Crete, gemmed with 
one hundred cities ; Crete of the 
monster, with body of man and 
head of bull; Crete of the laby- 
rinth, Crete is now Candia. 


The 
Dixon sup- 
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These things are written in tomes. 
The tomes are in the library of the 
British Museum. Men with grizzly 
beards, blear eyes, and black nails 
can be hired to find them out, their 
aching brows leaning on bony 
left hand. This is called devilling. 
The pay is twopence-halfpenny a 
folio. With industry one can write 
two folios and a half in one day. 

Dixon likes Cyprus. She is 
the diadem of the sea. She is the 
embodiment of earthly loveliness. 
Standing on the poop of our flag- 
ship in Larnaca Roads, ‘my head- 
quarters,’ a youngster had the rash 
irreverence to tell our Dixon that 
Cyprus was a Howling Wilderness. 
The youngster was a midship- 
man or midshipmite. Midship- 
men or midshipmites are very 
naughty, and too oft are given to 
chaff the big Bashaws of literature. 

Horace worshipped Cyprus. But 
Horace never saw her. And, 
verily, Horace worshipped many 
more objects than Cyprus or the 
Muses nine. 

Our Dixon is enamoured of Cy- 
prus; to stand on her shore is 
good for body and for soul. Per- 
adventure. But it is not always 
good for one’s nostrils; for the 
stenches on the Scala used to be 
as the odours of Araby the Blest, 
most penetrating in their strength. 

Our Dixon can see the sky of 
Cyprus burning with crimson, vio- 
let, gold, and green. Ay, green. 
But that depends very much on the 
shade of the spectacles the gazer 
on the firmament wears. 

When Cyprus passed from the 
Sultan to the Queen, the land of 
the Lion-Heart seized anew Olym- 
pus, the seat and throne of all the 
gods. So our Dixon sayeth. What 
boots it that politicians say that 
Cyprus has not yet passed from 
Sultan to Queen, but is a political 
cooperative store? What boots it 
that scholars say that the original 
old Olympus is in Thessaly, 
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oAvumos, ‘all clear,’ being the 
name common in ancient Greece 
to all conspicuous heights? Our 
Dixon sayeth to the contrary. 

But, indeed, our Dixon is free 
to meander—to intersect the Mes- 
saria or mid-Cyprus with streams 
in the arid summer ; to philoso- 
phise anent negro lads of sixteen, 
‘ about the size of a Zulu’ (how old 
the Zulu?), and wonder why they 
are black; to declare that the 
Basques are a decaying type; to 
imagine that Buffamenfe means 
Temple of the Winds; to pretend 
that the coast by Limasol has no 
mate in Italy or Spain ; to assert 
that ‘no milk, no beer’ were to be 
had in the island ; to argue that 
because he never had a moment’s 
ill-health the place was healthy, 
and the sun of Cyprus would set 
invalids on their legs ; and to wind 
up his rhapsody by binding heaven 
to the side of the biggest hearts. 

He is free to do all that. He 
is a very great man. Very great 
men must have their privileges. 
Greatness has penalties as well as 
privileges. One penalty is to have 
error contradicted. 

Dropping the tone of playful- 
ness assumed so far, and remind- 
ing Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon that 
if I have called him ‘ Dixon’ it is 
only in imitation of an offensive 
habit of his in speaking of others, 
many of them my personal friends, 
I will take the opportunity of 
pointing out some mistakes into 
which he has fallen—inadvertently, 
I do think—in the hope that he 
may have them corrected in the 
next edition of his book. 

His description of the advent 
of British power into Limasol is 
erroneous, because incomplete. 
The flag was hoisted there, not 
by Colonel Warren, but by Cap- 
tain Beamish, C.B., of H.M.S. Pal- 
las ; and a guard of marines under 
Lieutenant Seagar held the konak 
for weeks, until relieved by the 31st 
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Punjab Infantry, under Colonel 
Langmore. I saw the marines inthe 
konak, and was present when the 
Punjabees landed. 

There is no stream in the Mes- 
saria, but a mere driblet of water 
in a rocky bed, previous to the 
rains (which too often do not 
come) ; but there are bridges. I 
have a distinct recollection of that ; 
for I rode from the 42d’s camp at 
Kyrenia across the hills to Nicosia 
between breakfast and lunch one 
day. The which ride recalls to me 
that the sun of Cyprus is more 
likely to put an invalid under the 
sod than to set him on his legs. 
My hands were blistered, as if bya 
strong mustard sinapism, after four 
hours’ exposure. The heat is sim- 
ply intolerable ; it is worse than 
Aden; but Mr. Dixon did not ar- 
rive in the island, I can perceive, 
until the cool weather had set in. 

The negroes, ‘ the dabs of black 
earth,’ as Mr. Dixon graphically 
dubs them, who are to be met with 
in Cyprus, are no ethnological 
curiosity. They are black because 
they are the descendants of Nu- 
bians, who came over with the 
Egyptian forces. 

The Basques are not a decaying 
type; they are a sturdy, active, 
honest, pious breed of manly men, 
as Mr. Dixon would readily own if 
he had seen as much of them as I 
have, both in the pursuits of peace 
and war. But his imputation is 
not confined to the Basques; he 
extends it to all mountaineers. I 
do not go to the trouble of vindi- 
cating the Highlanders from the 
charge of decay ; they are well able 
to take care of themselves. 

The assertion that the coast near 
Limasol has no mate in Italy or 
Spain is rank balderdash. Has Mr. 
Dixon ever run from Socoa to 
Santander, from Cadiz through 
the Gut to Malaga, or along the 
matchless Sicilian shores to Mes- 
sina, and thence by Stromboli to 
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Naples? I fancy not ; or ifhe has 
his eyes must have been shut. 

No milk to be had in Cyprus! 
Nonsense. I had milk for my 
breakfast in the Scala every morn- 
ing I cared for it; not condensed 
milk, but ass’s and goat’s milk. No 
beer! Bosh! There was too 
much beer in the island—at least 
in Larnaca and Nicosia—before we 
were three weeks there. But what 
sane man would drink beer in such 
a climate? The demand was for 
‘pegs,’ gin and tonic, lemonade 
from the expressed fruit ; and above 
all, ice, ice, always ice. 

Any arguments based on the fact 
that a gentleman who boasts that 
his head-quarters were on a flag- 
ship, and who had the advantage 
of frequent cruises round the island 
(and this at the season when the 
fever had abated), are too silly to 
be entertained. But this I can af- 
firm, and I thank Mr. Dixon for 
the testimony he gives, that the 
fever was attended by a very small 
death-rate, and was not obstinate, 
though it was very depressing while 
it lasted. I have seen residents 
down with it. I have watched 
men with negro blood in them 
writhing under it. I had a touch 
of it myself, but there was nothing 
in it to‘ funk at’ very much. The 
language is not so elegant as Mr. 
Dixon's ; but my object is to make 
myself clear, not to make the ig- 
norart gape with admiration. 

As to Mr. Dixon’s flourish about 
heaven and big hearts, heaven 
may be safely left to look after its 
own business. But shrewd warriors, 
from Wallenstein to Wolseley, are 
of opinion that Providence favours 
the heaviest battalions. It may be 
thought as hypercritical to com- 
ment on Mr. Dixon’s acquaintance 
with matters military as on his 
knowledge of Greek; but when a 
gentleman /oses before the Royal 
United Service Institution, it is not 
too much to expect of him to have 











been aware that the 42d Regiment, 
‘known to fame as the Black Watch 
since Coomassie,’ was known to 
fame as the Black Watch pre- 
viously. The 42d was in Egypt and 
the Peninsula, at Waterloo, and 
Alma, and Lucknow before it was 
at Coomassie ; and it is known as 
the Black Watch, not because it 
helped to subdue King Coffee, but 
because it was formed, so long ago 
as 1729, from the Reicadan Dubh, 
so called because their dress was 
of black, blue, and green tartan. 

I began by praising Mr. Dixon’s 
book for certain qualities. That 
praise was meant less in jest than 
earnest. In the middle of the 
volume, where he ceases to be 
theatrical, he becomes interesting. 
It must be a very agreeable sensa- 
tion for a man to be on good terms 
with himself. The trait may be 
even amiable, so long as it does 
not impel him into offensive pa- 
tronage of others. This sort ofas- 
sumption of high-mightiness may, 
nay must, impose on some people, 
but it only serves to make those 
who employ it the laughing-stock 
of the sensible. 

Now there is an affectation of 
style in writing as in deportment. 
A writer, say, affects pomposity. 
Perhaps he cannot help it. He 
would be Macaulay, or Hugo, or 
Carlyle, or a judicious mixture of 
all three. He is Bombastes, a 
book-maker iz excelsis. He has to 
learn that it is easier to walk in 
shoes than on stilts, and withal 
more natural and graceful. But he 
will ape the magnificent : magnifi- 
cence is often monotonous. He 
presents in dazing succession a 
series of chapters which are like to 
so many magic-lantern slides, start- 
ling in glare, garish in colour, 
abrupt in transition. Melodrama 
is not tragedy; scene-painting is 
not art ; the crystal-drops suspend- 
ed from a chandelier glisten, but 
theirs is not the sparkle of the dia- 
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mond. All writers do not realise 
this. It is a pity, for those who really 
appear to be gentlemen of some 
parts and considerable ambition, 
perseverance, and capacity for work. 

It is easy to wield the sword of 
Zoilos. It is not so easy to do the 
work of Homer, Plato, or Isocrates, 
all of whom Zoilos assailed. Now, 
it may be asked, what have I to 
say of Cyprus ? 

First, that overmuch has been 
said of it already, both in and out 
of Parliament ; that the place has 
received more attention than it de- 
serves ; that the subject has been 
threshed out by Von Lohrer, Di 
Cesnola, and multitudinous smaller 
fry whose names I do not recollect. 

Next, that the island is neither 
so black as it has been painted, 
nor so bright. White men, not 
natives, can never till its fields ; 
but white men with capital can 
supervise their culture and make 
profit out of the harvests. Coolies 
and capital—that is what is wanted 
in Cyprus. For a long time yet 
the government must be one of the 
strong hand, that seeming paradox 
—a paternal despotism. When you 
have a port, railways, drainage, im- 
proved aqueducts, granaries, and 
a Draconian system of sanitation, 
the island will be valuabie. When 
you have mosquito-nets, baths, 
punkahs, ice-houses, and other In- 
dian appliances for comfort, with 
means of amusement and society 
thrown in, the island will not be 
an Eden, but it will be habitable. 

And, lastly, in so far as regards 
controversy as to the ‘ acquisition,’ 
there is no room for it now. It 
may have been unwise to have 
‘taken’ Cyprus. To give it up 
would be more than unwise; it 
would be fatal. From the instant 
Captain Harry Rawson flung out 
the Jack at Nicosia, the question 
was lifted above the domain of dis- 
cussion. 

JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. 

















THE PARTNERS OF LEATHER LANE, 


By RICHARD DOWLING, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD,’ 
——o——. 
PART I. the business. One supplies the 


‘ JOHNNIE’S COLD!’ 


Ir is Saturday night in Leather- 
lane. The market is at its height. 
Here is squalid poverty patheti- 
cally eager to get the utmost value 
for the final penny. Here is hun- 
ger come out for one more look at 
food that might be bought for 
money, if money could be got. 
Even after that one last look hun- 
ger is not compelled to starve, 
though no money be forthcoming : 
the poorhouse and the river remain 
in reserve. Here are eager sellers, 
lying sellers, cheats and quacks. 
Meat can be bought in this place 
at a third of the price paid for it 
at the end of the Lane. Boots, 
repaired with carefully -blackened 
calico, can be purchased second- 
hand for one-and-sixpence a pair. A 
woman’s dress is dear at three shil- 
lings. Plates can be got at the 
rate of three for twopence. That 
half-breed in the cart is selling an 
infallible cure for rheumatism for 
twopence. These vegetables are 
arranged in little pyramids a penny 
each. 

Over all hangs the dark dull 
winter sky, out of which now and 
then shoots the pale swift light- 
ning, followed by the dull roar of 
the thunder. It is raining. 

Here is an auction of grapes in 
Leather-lane. A long cart covered 
with boxes ; boxes, full and empty, 
are under the cart and littered 
around. Two men are engaged in 
the sale, They are partners in 





capital, unpacks the fruit; the other, 
standing on a box, holds up the 
fruit and cries the sale. They are 
both in their shirt-sleeves; they 
are both loud-voiced, but hoarse ; 
both hatless. Their faces tell of 
long exposure to rains and winds 
that bring no fresh colour to the 
cheek, and of habits of life that 
sap whatever colour nature may 
have given them at the start. Gross 
and coarse faces these are—full of 
brutal vigour. Both faces are more 
or less battered and bloated. The 
men seem brutalised beyond hope, 
degraded beyond redemption. 

The man unpacking the boxes 
is the more repulsive-looking of 
the two. He is shorter and squarer 
in build. He has jagged overhang- 
ing brows and a broken nose. 
‘Scoundrel’ is written in every line 
of his unclean visage: he is inca- 
pable of mercy or remorse. His 
soul is incarcerated and darkened 
up within the adamantine walls of 
impregnable selfishness. Armies 
may fight, people may pray, men 
may be hanged, women may die of 
want,—what is all that to him? 
Nothing. 

You get out of his road and let 
him be. He doesn’t want to inter- 
fere with you; and if you offer to 
interfere with him—well, he doesn’t 
know much about prayers, but you 
may as well have a try, if you think 
anything of them, before you tackle 
him. 

He is about forty years of age, 
has a wife and three children, whom 
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he supports because there are those 
fools who aren’t satisfied to mind 
their own business, but must inter- 
fere with other men’s. He is Bill 
Taylor by name. 

The other man is four years 
younger, and not so virulently bad. 
He is taller and more shapely—six 
feet at least, with a quick brown 
eye which, while he speaks, moves 
this way and that, as though intel- 
ligence was absent but not far off. 
Perhaps when he was twenty he 
was a fair average country lad. 
He is one of the best salesmen in 
Leather-lane, if not the best. There 
is a fierce sincerity about him which 
overwhelms the reeking crowd. He 
puts up every bunch at sixpence, 
then drops penny by penny, knock- 
ing the bran out of the fruit as he 
shouts. At twopence he stops, falls 
to threehalfpence, which, in case 
the bunch is large, is ready for him 
in an outstretched hand before he 
names thereserve price. For smaller 
bunches he takes a halfpenny less. 
He is a widower of a few months’ 
standing, with one child (a boy three 
years old) of whom he is fond, and 
who is now curled up asleep in an 
empty box under the cart. This 
man’s name is Matt Shinner. 

There is no love between these 
two evil-looking men. They are 
banded together by interest merely. 
Shinner can turn Taylor's money 
faster than any other man, and 
therefore Taylor will not break up 
the partnership. No one will make 
better terms for Shinner than half- 
profits in such a trade, and there- 
fore Shinner continues his connec- 
tion with Taylor. Outside their 
business they are both men of few 
words: Taylor of the fewer. But 
they have had some hot angry 
passages over a matter outside their 
business—over a customer, a young 
girl who now and then buys a 
bunch of grapes late on Saturday 
night, or in the forenoon of Sun- 
day. Shinner sold her a three- 
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halfpenny bunch for a penny, and 
Taylor followed her a dozen yards 
and gave her another bunch for 
nothing. 

When they were settling up that 
night, Taylor said, ‘I'll stop that 
halfpenny ; it was a threehalfpenny 
bunch.’ 

The younger man then cursed 
and swore at the other, and said, 
‘I’ve got no one to keep, no one 
to look after my boy—you have. 
Can’t you let her be?” 

Taylor stopped the halfpenny, 
made no reply, and gave the girl 
two bunches for nothing the next 
time she went by. Taylor then 
saw Shinner shut his fist, and heard 
him grind his teeth. At this the 
other raised the billhook with 
which he opened the boxes, and, 
with a blow of terrible energy and 
meaning, cleft the cover of a box 
open ; left the billhook sticking in 
the wood, stood straight up, with 
his arms akimbo, and glared at 
Shinner. 

The people around took this as 
humour, and would have laughed, 
but that they did not remember 
how. 

Two years ago a widow, bent 
double with years,earneda wretched 
living for herself by the sale of peri- 
winkles in Leather-lane. On the 
death of her husband she entered 
into possession of all his personal 
property, which consisted of a large 
black dog of mongrel breed. One 
Saturday midnight the old woman 
was noticed to sit along time, with 
her head bowed into her lap. A 
man took some winkles, and, wish- 
ing to pay for them (a boy had 
just taken some and run away), he 
shook up the old woman. In a 
few minutes it was found she was 
dead. The dog had learned to 
shift for himself; and although for 
months he haunted the place where 
she had been accustomed to sit, 
and whined opposite the door in 
the lane where she had lived, he 
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made outa living on what he could 
pick up or steal in the lane. He 
had been too old, battered, and 
hopelessly mongrel to arouse any 
one’s cupidity; so that, down to 
this particular Saturday night, he 
has led a life of perfect freedom 
and comparative starvation. Now 
he is very old, and more battered 
and ragged than ever. His connec- 
tion with man seems to him to be 
at an end, save for kicks. He 
slinks as far away from people as 
is consistent with stealing enough 
to keep skin and bone together. 
When he has to pass any one, he 
makes an arc of his backbone, to 
get as much as possible of his car- 
cass away from boots. He is blind 
of an eye, and toothless in the 
front but for one yellow fang, which 
has cut his under-lip right through, 
and lies bare, where it locks into 
the dull purple gum beneath. He 
is not a craven, for he has no fears. 
He expects his kicks, and accepts 
them, not as punishment for his 
theft, but as coin current for food. 
He never approaches the individual 
man or small groups of people, but 
will plunge fearlessly into crowds ; 
for he knows that the kick in a 
crowd of to-day scarcely exceeds in 
force a caress in the time of his 
youth and vigour. 

This night, while the sale of the 
grapes is at its briskkest—some time 
after eleven—the dog of Leather- 
lane steals slowly down under the 
long line of carts and barrows, 
until finally he reaches that upon 
which the auction of grapes is 
going on. He dives under un- 
noticed, smells about in a purpose- 
less way among the unpromising 
boxes, until at last he thrusts his 
cold damp nose into the face of 
the sleeping boy. The boy wakes 
with a start, seizes the dog by the 
ears, and, throwing his legs over 
the side of the box, catches the 
beast around the neck with them. 

The blue lightning floods the 
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street and pierces every crevice 
and crack. Beneath the cart the 
dirty face of the orphan boy smiles 
up at the dog of no one’s. The 
box in which the child lies is out 
of reach of the rain, and rests at a 
slant on the kerbstone. Under- 
neath the box gurgles, close to the 
boy’s ear, the turbid waters of 
the kennel, bearing with them 
corks and papers and fragments of 
herbs gathered in open fields, and 
damaged grapes that have swelled 
in the white sunshine of a southern 
hillside. 

‘Mammy,’ says the boy, ‘mam- 
my, mammy! I knew you’d come 
some time; Johnnie issocold here.’ 

Lightning again. The Titans 
overhead are bending their backs ; 
there go the balls tearing the 
teeth from the jaws of the ravine, 
as they leap downward to the plain 
where the doomed pale city sleeps. 

The dog whines affrighted, not 
by the tempest, but by the caress. 

‘No mammy,’ says the boy; 
‘doggie stay with Johnnie, John- 
nie’s cold.’ 

So the dead widow’s old dog 
and the dead wife’s young child 
enter into partnership, and put to- 
gether what heat they have of the 
life which the Great Giver and the 
Great Taker-away has bestowed 
upon them. 

No one near the cart knows of 
the covenant made beneath. The 
two hatless men in shirt-sleeves 
are quickly lessening their stock, 
and the bedraggled crowd around 
are buying, watching for an advan- 
tageous opportunity to bid, or men- 
tally turning inside out their empty 
pockets, and mutely reviling fate, 
or cursing some less abstract cause 
of their poverty. 

The two men are very busy and 
very watchful. If Taylor, with his 
billhook in his hand, approaches 
Shinner, Shinner stops the sale, 
keeps his full front to Taylor and 
his eyes on Taylor’s right hand. 
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When Taylor has got his fresh full 
box of grapes, or given the change, 
or thrust under the cart the empty 
box and gone back to his place, 
Shinner resumes the sale, but still 
does not omit to glance at the 
other now and then to see if all is 
right. It is now about a quarter 
to twelve. Yes, there are the bells 
of St. Andrew's chiming the third 
quarter. 

Taylor is in the act of handing 
two bunches to his partner. Sud- 
denly he pauses, draws back his 
hand, and stands with his eyes 
fixed upon a spot just behind 
Shinner. 

For a moment Shinner forgets 
his caution, and looks over his 
shoulder. Thus the two men re- 
main a few seconds. With a jerk 
the taller man brings his head to 
its old position, and cries out in a 
heavy voice, ‘Hand up the grapes.’ 
The two bunches held by Taylor 
are large ones. He deliberately 
returns these to the box, selects 
two of the smallest he can find, 
and passes these up to the auc- 
tioneer. 

A young girl, apparently about 
twenty years of age, is making her 
way slowly towards the cart, just 
behind where Shinner stands. She 
has nothing on her head, and her 
smooth dark hair lies close. The 
face is oval and very pale, almost 
a white olive; the eyes are deep 
and dark and very slow in motion. 
She is slender of figure, and clad 
in a tightly-fitting buff dress, which 
has a strange effect on the face, 
making it look almost green in the 
shadows, and giving it in the lights 
the peculiar delicate shade of an 
ostrich’s egg. English softness 
and Italian dreamy depth mingle 
in the face. This face is as much 
out of place in that crowd as would 
be the moon. It is a face to meet 
once by night in Venice and dream 
of ever afterwards. Some of the 
young men in the crowd look at 
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her with the dull eyes of those who 
have to stay and hear a speech ad- 
dressed to them in an unknown 
tongue. The women near her push 
her softly away from them. They 
do not care for such a face as hers 
among them. They do not think 
of rivalling her—they wish her to 
go away. They are busy market- 
ing for their families, and have 
hardly time to think about the 
thing ; but the girl’s mother ought 
to come and buy, and not she. 

‘Sixpence—sixpence the bunch! 
Five, four, three! Threepence for 
this fine bunch of grapes full of 
wine! Twopence for this fine bunch 
of grapes full of wine, and all the 
way from France! Threehalf- 
pence! Won’t any one have this 
splendid bunch of foreign grapes, 
full of wine as a bottle, for three- 
halfpence? Well, a penny! Thank 
you. Sold again.’ 

As he utters the last words the 
outstretched hand of the girl is 
close to his elbow. He takes the 
penny out of it, throws the coin 
into a large wooden dish, and drops 
the two bunches of fruit into the 
hand. His brown eyes fasten on 
the girl's face with a terrible earnest- 
ness as he does so, and he stoops 
and whispers in her ear : 

‘Take the grapes, and if you 
like, take me as well. I can earn 
a hundred bunches a day, and I 
have only myself and a motherless 
boy.’ 

She glances up and smiles co- 
quettishly at him. The figure of 
the man sways as he looks down 
on her. His breath comes heavily 
through his dilated nostrils. ‘ But 
I never saw you only here,’ she 
answers, with a sly droop of the 
eyelid, and a pretty drawing of her 
figure together. 

‘T’ll be at the corner of the Lane 
to-morrow night at nine o’clock. 
Meet me there. Run off now,’ he 
whispers sluggishly. 

She turns to go. The people 
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open to let her pass, but Bill Tay- 
lor is in her path and bars the way. 

*She’s paid for only one,’ he 
mutters, with a ferocious smile. 
‘Let her pay for the other or give 
it back.’ 

‘ There’s the money,’ says Shin- 
ner, in a low voice full of menace, 
at the same moment throwing a 
penny into the dish. 

‘ They’re a poor lot,’ says Tay- 
lor, taking the grapes from the 
hand of the girl, and putting in 
their stead two large bunches. 
‘Here’s your penny back, my dear. 
You're welcome to the grapes for a 
buss.’ 

He puts his arms round her, 
and draws her writhing form to- 
wards him. His lips touch her 
forehead, and she is gone. 

The people are diverted, not 
amused. Their thoughts are turned 
aside from their own affairs ; but 
most of them are too wearied and 
too anxious to care about thinking 
of what they see. 

Shinner stands on the box for a 
moment as though cast in bronze. 

His arms hang by his side, his 
head is thrust forward, he does not 
breathe, the veins in his hands are 
swollen and knotted, his eyes are 
wide open and glazed. Two wo- 
men close to him shrink back. 
The men who are near move their 
feet slightly towards the two grape- 
sellers. 

When the girl is gone Shinner 
arouses with a start, draws hoarsely 
a deep breath, shakes himself, 
then stoops furiously, and clutch- 
ing in both hands a box full of 
grapes whirls it above his head, 
pressing it with his hands as though 
he would burst its sides in his 
powerful gripe. 

His shirt-sleeves fall back, and 
his arms above the elbow are bare. 
The ragged muscles seem as though 
they would crack through the red 
shining skin. His short hair stands 
onend. He throws his head for- 
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ward, and his hands holding the 
box far behind him. His back is 
hollowed like a bow before the 
twanging of the string. His eyes 
are full of rage, and his thick lips 
are rolled back above and below 
his long teeth. All this does not 
last more than a few seconds. Then, 
with one prodigious effort of all the 
gathered forces of his frame, he 
hurls the box at Taylor's head. The 
latter bends swiftly ; but the corner 
of the box catches his shoulder, 
and, uttering an oath, Taylor rolls 
over, and the box falls shattered, 
beneath a cloud of bran, a.few yards 
off. 

‘ Take that, damn you, and may 
it do for you!’ shouts Shinner, as 
he springs from the box, and stands 
astride over the fallen man. 

The women shriek, the men 
mutter. Shinner looks a long dead- 
ly look at his prostrate foe. Taylor 
does not move. After a few mo- 
ments Shinner steps back to the 
cart on its causeway side, seizes 
the rail with both his hands, lifts 
it upon the off wheel, and flings it 
over in the Lane. 

‘Give me my boy,’ he says, ‘and 
let me go, or I’ll do murder on 
that man !’ 

For a moment he looks stupidly 
down. The box in which the child 
lay is empty, and the boy is gone. 

By this time they have raised the 
injured man. Only a small por- 
tion of the weight of that blow has 
fallen upon him. He is more 
stunned by the event than by the 
hurt. Heglances around doggedly ; 
seems in no way to wish for retali- 
ation; sees the overthrow of the 
cart unmoved. 

Shinner looks around for his boy 
in vain. The police come up, but 
they have not seen the assault, 
and Taylor declines to charge his 
partner. 

Shinner after a while moves away 
in search of his child, and searches 
in vain all night. 
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Taylor sets himself to right the 
cart, and collect his scattered pro- 
perty. As he stoops to raise the 
billhook, he whispers to himself : 

‘Charge him, not I! He'll be 
at the corner of the Lane to-mor- 
row night at nine o'clock, will he? 
And she'll meet him there, will 
she? Well, maybe I'll be there 
too.’ 

He weighs the billhook thought- 
fully in his hand for a time, and 
then sits down and rubs the ragged 
gapped edges as carefully on his 
boot as though it was a razor of 
rare temper, and the brown patched 
boot chamois. 

‘Maybe I'll be there too; and 
if I am I wonder when he'll go 
home ?’ 

‘What’s wrong with the cart, 
Bill? asks a friend, who comes up. 

‘There’s nothing wrong—yet,’ 
Taylor answers. ‘ Maybe it was 
cleared only to oblige a corpse 
with a lift home.’ 


PART II. 
FOUND. 


HatrF an hour before the cart 
has been turned over by Shinner, 
the dog of Leather-lane begins to 
get tired of the position in which 
he has been now some time, the 
boy’s hands holding his ears, the 
boy’s legs about his neck. It is 
not that he objects personally to 
the society of Johnnie; but busi- 
ness is business, and bones are 
bones, and there may be one or 
two bones with a thin coat of meat 
to be found before giving up work 
for the night; so he struggles and 
tries to get away. But the boy 
holds fast, and will not let him 
budge. The dog doesn’t growl ; it 
is only dogs of spirit growl, and 
his spirit has been laid long ago— 
has gone to the happy hunting- 
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ground of his fathers. He wriggles 
and writhes, and tries to twist 
his old shaggy head out of the 
young boy’s grasp. At last he lifts 
the boy half upright by a violent 
drag ; the box rises on its end, the 
boy hastily unclasps his legs, and 
is pulled to his feet in a stooping 
position under the cart. Still he 
holds on by the dog’s ears, still 
the dog backs. Near where Matt 
Shinner stands, the crowd is thin- 
nest. The dog backs towards that 
spot as though he is aware of 
the fact, and, holding on by the 
ears, the boy emerges from under 
the cart; the two wriggle unno- 
ticed in the dark among the legs 
of the crowd, and finally gain what 
may be called the open country. 

As soon as they are out of the 
thick of the people, the child lets 
go one ear, and holding on securely 
by the other, ‘gives the dog his 
head,’ and goes with him up the 
Lane on the right-hand side, in 
close by the shops and walls. Occa- 
sionally the ear of the brute slips 
from the hand of the child. When 
this happens Johnnie instantly pre- 
cipitates himself on his companion, 
throws him over on his side in the 
mud, and so keeps him until he 
has re-secured his hold. The dog 
whimpers a little, only a little, 
accepts what occurs as the inevit- 
able—his experience has made a 
fatalist of him—and crawls on in 
a kind of half protest, half apology, 
for being so unphilosophical as to 
protest. People notice the two, 
look down now and then; but 
thinking that the pair are older 
friends than they really happen to 
be, and that they are going home 
together, take no further notice 
of the partners. 

The progress of the two is slow, 
slower than,andnot nearly so fine a 
spectacle as, that of a Lord Mayor’s 
Show ; for, added to a sound sub- 
stratum of dirt accumulated in the 
ordinary way, there is now, from 
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the frequent rollings over of the 
two, a superficial thickness of greasy 
brown mud. And yet the boy is 
not in the least unhappy. He has 
a firm conviction that, having cap- 
tured the old dog under the cart 
above which his father sold grapes, 
the dog is fair prize for his skill, 
and he has moreover made up his 
mind to stand by his prize and tow 
it into port. 

When the two arrive at the point 
~ where Hatton Wall intersects, it is 
near midnight. The dog leads 
down Hatton Wall in the direction 
of Saffron Hill. In a quarter of an 
hour they have entered a dark 
narrow court, with only one lamp 
in it, and that at the tarther end. 
This is the court in which the dog’s 
dead master and mistress lived ; 
and here, in the shelter of a deep 
archway, are the dog’s night quar- 
ters. He leads the boy to the arch- 
way, sits down within its shelter, 
and refuses to move any farther. 
The boy sits down beside the dog, 
and, putting his arm round the old 
brute’s neck, rests his head on the 
dog’s side. 

The storm is almost spent; no 
rain falls. The court is very quiet. 
Huge warehouses hang high over- 
head in the dense dull air. The 
boy and the dog lie undisturbed 
for half an hour. 

Meanwhile Matt Shinner is look- 
ing for his boy; his heart is very 
angry with Taylor. Now that the 
place is almost deserted, if Taylor 
crosses his path there may be worse 
work than at the cart a while ago. 
Why can’t Taylor let the girl be? 
Taylor has a wife to look after 
his brats—he none. If he had a 
wife now this child would not have 
got lost. Curse the brat! where 
has he gone to? O, wait until he 
lays hands on the brat! see if he 
doesn’t give it to him for this trick ! 

Leather-lane is now almost si- 
lent. It is enduring, rather than 
enjoying, an unquiet slumber. Now 
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it wakes and yells, now it yells and 
sleeps. A woman rushes from a 
bystreet : 

‘ Police !” 

‘What's the matter ?’ 

‘Police ! He'll murder me! He 
says I stole the shilling from him. 
He'll kill me! Mercy, mercy !’ 

He is at her heels. She is bleed- 
ing from the cheek, and the blood 
falls from her chin and drips down 
on the face of the sleeping child 
she carries. When she sees the 
blood on the child she shrieks, and 
calls out in a voice that seems to 
get behind the veil of night and 
reach the Being to whom it is ad- 
dressed : 

* My God, he has killed his own 
child! My God, look at him! 
That’s he!’ 

She is denouncing him before 
his Maker, and she seems inspired 
with the knowledge that she is in 
Court, and that the Judge sits and 
sees. Herlong right armis stretched 
out towards the man, her blood- 
stained open hand gives him over to 
justice. He has been her husband ; 
now he is the murderer of her 
child. 

Her hand falls, and she raises 
her baby to her blue swollen lips. 
The husband stands back a little, 
leans at drunken ease against the 
lamp-post. He is not prepared for 
this; he is not heroic enough for 
murder, he meant only half murder. 
She whispers, ‘ He hit me with the 
poker—what did he do this with?” 
In a minute she finds out that the 
child is uninjured, but dares not 
proclaim it; he would think it was 
only a scheme to deprive him of 
his right to beating her. She does 
not remove the blood-stains. She 
now knows that it is her own blood. 
Thanks be to Ged for that blow 
and this blood, they have saved 
her child ! 

The police come up. Matt 
Shinner tells them what the woman 
has said. They approach her and 
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question her. There are now a 
dozen people present. Her child 
is not dead, not even injured. No 
murder has been done, no mur- 
derer is here. That is her husband 
leaning against the lamp-post ; that 
is the father of her child. After 
all, he has only cut her cheek, or 
forehead, or nose, or something. 
That isn’t much; and if she can’t 
stand that without getting him and 
the bread of her child locked up, 
she’s a poor kind of wife. And 
he’s her husband—did her the 
honour of marrying her in church ; 
not like others; and he is unkind 
to her only when he is drunk— 
the drink, not he, is to blame. 
He will be sober and sorry in 
the morning. The next time he 
takes a little drink—not too much 
—he’ll ask her pardon, and be to 
her as he used in the days before 
he put the ring on her finger—the 
ring she has pledged that morning 
to get his good coat out of pawn. 
She has pieced the coat this fore- 
noon, that her old man may look 
smart as he talks about the war 
at the corner to-morrow. 

‘Is what this man says true?’ 
asks the constable of her. 

She holds up the baby in the 
lamplight. 

‘ You can see it isn’t; the child 
is all right—not a scratch. See for 
yourself. It was some blood fell 
from my cheek. Look!’ And she 
wipes a drop off her chin as she 
speaks, holds up her open palm to 
the police—‘I fell down-stairs,,— 
gathers her baby closely to her 
breast, and walks away, holding 
her head well up. 

* My old woman is a brick!’ says 
the husband confidentially to the 
lamp-post. ‘She’s a brick, that’s 
what my old woman is—a brick ! 
All the houses are shut, and she’s 
not gone home, and home is lone- 
some without my old woman. 
But where is she gone to—where 
is she gone to, I say? And how 
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dare she go there at this time of 
night? Leave her comfortable 
home and her husband, and with- 
out my leave! Hi! Come back, 
I say, or I’ll smash every bone in 
your old carcass!’ 

He lets go the lamp-post, and 
staggers a few steps in the direction 
his wife has taken. 

‘Come back, or I'll smash— 
Eh?’ he cries ; ‘ what’s that?’ and 
falls flat on the pavement. 

The policemen see Shinner 
strike the blow that fells the man, 
notice that the man is lying out 
of the way of danger, and turn 
their backs upon Shinner, and 
walk on. 

‘I’ve lost my boy—three year 
old ; did any one see him? Lost 
him, I don’t know exactly when. 
I sell grapes in the Lane, and he 
strayed out of a box under the 
cart. Did any one here see him?’ 
asked Shinner of the crowd. 

*I saw a lost child in Holborn 
to-night,’ says a man who smokes 
a short pipe, and seems calmly con- 
scious of theimportance of his news. 

‘When ?’ asks Shinner eagerly. 

‘Well, about a quarter to twelve.’ 

‘ That's it ’ cries the father ex- 
citedly. 

‘No,’ says the man, looking as 
though he were weighing the matter 
nicely ; ‘I don’t think it was your 
child.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘Your child was a boy about 
three year old.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Well, this was much about the 
same age, only it was a girl.’ 

‘Where did you say you lost 
him?’ demands a woman ina huge 
white cap. 

‘ At the other end of the Lane.’ 

‘Well, I saw a man walking with 
a boy that didn’t seem to belong 
to him.’ 

‘What was he like?” 

_* What I noticed most about him 
was that his face was clean.’ 
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‘ That’s not he,’ says Shinner, in 
a tone of disappointment. 

‘Wasn't your boy’s face clean ?” 
asks the woman. 

‘No, it wasn’t,’ growls Shinner, 
indignant at such an imputation. 
He turns away and follows the 
policemen. When he overtakes 
them they look at him, turn round 
and confront him. 

‘Did that man get up yet?’ de- 
mands a constable. 

‘What man ?’ 

‘We saw what you did ; there’s 
no use in your denying it. Did 
the man you struck get up yet?” 

‘I struck no man, sergeant,’ with 
scornful emphasis on the noun. 

‘Hm—well, maybe you didn’t. 
Is he up?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘Where did you meet him?’ de- 
manded another sympathetically. 

‘In the jowl.’ 

The last questioner rubs his 
hands one over the other appre- 
ciatively. 

‘I’ve lost my boy,’ says the fruit- 
seller, and he tells them all about 
it. 

They advise him to go to the 
station with his story. They don’t 
think there is much chance of the 
boy turning up to-night; to-morrow 
he is sure to be found. He does 
as they recommend, gives particu- 
lars of the child’s appearance, and 
walks moodily home, nourishing a 
great wrath against Taylor all the 
way. 

He lives in one of the streets off 
the Lane. His room is large, un- 
tidy, cold; there is no fire in the 
grate, nothing cheerful in the room. 
It is fairly well furnished for a man 
of his class. There is a square 
deal table with a patchwork cover, 
the handiwork of his dead wife; a 
deal chest of drawers stands oppo- 
site the window. There is a strip 
of carpet close to the large unmade 
bed. Everything is in disorder: 
rags and papers and chips and 
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boards are littered about the room. 
On the chimneypiece are two brass 
candlesticks, and in one of them 
is acandle. He lights the candle, 
places it on the table, and sits down 
to a supper of some bread and 
cheese and flat beer. 

He hasn't been bad to his dead 
wife—that is, not very bad. He 
may have pushed her and shoved 
her about now and then; he may 
even have gone so far as to raise 
his hand to her now and then, but, 
a poker—never ! 

Of course all is over between 
Taylor and himself. Taylor owes 
him for that day’s work ; but then 
he has damaged Taylor's cart and 
fruit, and spilt the money in the 
gutter, and it is not likely that 
Taylor will pay him. Maybe Tay- 
lor will take the law of him for 
all this and the blow. Perhaps 
what has occurred is for the best; 
it is certainly best that Taylor 
and he shall not meet again; if 
they do, murder may be done. 
Yes, he will pass Taylor in the 
Lane, or at a racecourse, or on the 
common, as if they had never met 
before. 

If this girl will only marry him, 
take care of the boy—curse the 
brat! where is he? This comes of 
having no one to keep house—take 
care of the boy, and himself. She 
looked as if she said her prayers ; 
and he could keep her comforta- 
bly. He'd get a little money, buy 
a stock of grapes himself, hire a 
cart or barrow, and keep her like 
a lady of fashion all at home. 
She should have a warm supper 
for him when he came in, and 


‘mend and make for him ; and he’d 


give up the public-house—nearly ; 
he had done so before when he 
married—that is, for a while after 
he was married. And the money 
he’d make and save by not going 
to the public-house he’d put by 
until he had enough to buy a cart 
of his own, and take the shine out 
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of Taylor—curse him and his in- 
terfering ! 

No more beer in the can! Well, 
he'll finish his pipe, then go to bed, 
find his boy in the morning, and 
in the evening meet her at the end 
of the Lane and ask her to be his 
wife. 

He is worn out and very sleepy. 
His chin sinks upon his chest, the 
pipe turns in his mouth, the bowl 
hanging down. His hands drop 
to his side. He sinks into a 
profound sleep. He is not many 
minutes so when his mouth opens, 
the pipe falls noisily on the bare 
boards. With an oath he starts to 
his feet, crying, ‘Ah, Taylor, you 
thought to kill me asleep!’ stares 
around wildly for a moment—‘I’ma 
fool! bolts the door, and throws him- 
self on the bed in his wet clothes 
and mud-covered boots, and sleeps. 

Taylor is slow to get home that 
night. Home has no charms for 
him. If ever he cared for the 
woman who is now his wife, that 
feeling has long since vanished. 
He does not beat her, but is dull, 
sullen, dogged ; a man of only one 
word to her. Whatever sociability 
there may be in his character—and 
at best there is not much—none of 
it finds its way under his own roof. 
She is his drudge and slave, his in- 
alienable source of expense. Her 
children are still too young to be 
of any use to him. He regards 
them as hers; he does not care 
whether they live or die; or more 
truly, if he could get his choice, he 
would prefer that they should go. 
They are merely an expense to 
him. But at the same time that 
they can serve him in no way, he 
is quite careful that they shall be 
no trouble to him beyond a money- 
trouble. He would gladly sell 
them if any one would buy them ; 
and if no one would buy them he 
would gladly give them away. 

As soon as he has collected the 
wreck of his property on this night, 
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and, with the help of a few by- 
standers, adjusted his cart, he pre- 
pares to leave. Finding the cart 
too much for his unaided strength, 
great though it is, he engages a 
man to help him with it as far as 
Gray’s-inn-road, where he puts it 
up, and in one of those filthy dens 
off which he lives. 

Once he has engaged the man, 
and they begin—one drawing, the 
other pushing it—he does not break 
the silence until they reach their 
destination, a large doorway beside 
a baker’s shop. He knocks at the 
door of the bakery, makes himself 
known, and in a few moments the 
cart has been housed. He refuses 
the offer of a light, gives the man 
threepence, and tells him he may 

0. 
‘ Are you all right ?’ asks the man 
as he gains the street. 

‘Yes, all right, my hearty ! he 
answers, in a voice of triumph. 

Far back in the darkness he 
stands a while, as soon as the man 
is out of sight ; then he suddenly 
flings himself up, and stands on 
his heels. In a second he utters a 
wild growl ; there is a crash. 

‘Take that for your trouble, 
Matt Shinner! he mutters, in a 
fierce whisper. 

‘Anything the matter there?’ 
calls out a policeman, who passes 
just after the billhook has torn 
through an empty box and fixed 
its crescent point in the planking 
of the cart. 

‘Only a box of grapes fell,’ he 
answers sulkily. ‘There’s nothing 
the matter—yet.’ 

He breathes the last word so 
softly that he has to repeat it in a 
slightly raised whisper to satisfy 
himself that he speaks truth to the 
policeman, while he vaguely pro- 
phesies to himself. 

A ray of light shoots in—the 
policeman’s lantern. Taylor stands 
upright to confront it. 

*O, is it you?’ says the police- 

















man, who recognises him at once. 
‘What were you saying to your 
pal ?” 

* He’s gone home long ago. It’s 
only the master that has to work 
late ; the man keeps genteel hours.’ 

‘But who were you speaking 
to?’ 

The light is now removed from 
the figure, and is exploring every 
crevice. 

‘Only playacting at giving Shin- 
ner a Christmas-box after his losing 
his lovely singing voice crying the 
grapes, and by reason of that 
having no chance at the Opera 
again.’ 

The man feels himself at bay, 
and recklessly draws upon all his 
faculties to screen himself. 

By this time his interlocutor has 
satisfied himself that Taylor is 
alone. 

‘Come on out of that. This is 
no time for playacting.’ 

‘In a minute, sergeant.’ 


‘Well, don’t be long. [I'll see 
you out of this.’ 
‘All right, sergeant. You're 


dazzling my eyes.’ 

The policeman withdraws the 
light. As he does so Taylor seizes 
the billhook, softly works it out of 
the wood, slips it under his coat, 
ascertains that it does not reach 
below the coat, and glides out. 

The policeman stands looking 
in a dissatisfied way at him ; but 
observing nothing unusual in the 
man’s appearance, says, in a warn- 
ing tone, 

‘Go home now, and none of 
your playacting. I heard of what 
happened in the Lane this even- 
ing.’ 

Taylor tells them at the bakery 
to shut up the place; and with a 
* Good-night, sergeant,’ goes home. 

His wife is waiting up for him. 
She always waits up for her lord 
and master. There are two beds 
in the room. In one of these the 
children are fast asleep. His sup- 
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per is ready for him all but to fry 


the rasher. In addition to the 
rasher there are bread and butter, 
and cheese and gin. The Lane 
keeps him late on Saturday night 
(in fact, it is now getting near two 
in the morning, to be accurate), 
and he always has a very substan- 
tial supper on that night. 

He takes off his coat and rolls 
it up, carefully concealing the bill- 
hook in its folds. He places the 
bundle on a high shelf, turns to his 
wife, and says with significant em- 
phasis : 

‘My money is in that coat, and 
if you want to keep your health 
you'd better not lay a finger on it.’ 

She looks at the bundle in fear, 
and shifts her chair farther off 
from it. 

It is his supper, not theirs ; and 
he begins. He eats little, but 
drinks freely of neat gin out of 
a cup. He has been highly 
strung during the past two hours ; 
under the influence of the stimu- 
lant he begins to relax; not that 
the stimulant is new to him, but 
such tension is. The etiquette of 
his household towards him is regal ; 
no one speaks to him unless in- 
vited. His wife, a low-sized stout 
woman, bends over the corner of 
the fire awaiting his question, 
curses, or orders. He has finished 
all the gin, and still he is silent. 

After a considerable time he 
gets up, crosses the room, stands 
by the bedside of the sleeping 
children, and looks fixedly at them 
for a while. Then he crosses the 
room, puts his hands on his hips, 
and bends over his wife. 

‘They're all right?’ he asks, 
nodding his head towards the 
sleepers. 

‘ All right,’ she answers, looking 
up in surprise at him. This in- 


terest is a novelty, a disquieting 
novelty. 

‘Strong and hearty, and like to 
live?” 
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‘And like to live,’ in profound 
wonderment, answers the woman. 

‘And mother is strong and 
hearty, and like to live?’ he asks, 
bending lower. 

‘Yes, I hope. 
bad ?” 

‘Why do you think I’m bad? 

*‘ Because—because you're chang- 
ed and strange. Sit down, Bill.’ 

She has risen. 

‘No. You sitdown.’ She does 
so as though her body obeyed his 
will, as an arm obeys the brain, 
without power of question or pro- 
test. ‘ How am I changed?” 

‘You're strange.’ 

‘Tell me, woman ?” 

‘ Soft-spoken and taking—taking 
notice of the children and—and 
me.’ She begins to weep, then 
suddenly dashes the tears away, 
looks imploring into his face, and 
repeats her question, ‘ Bill, are you 
bad ? 


Bill, are you 


‘No. I don’t feel bad now. But 
I was a while ago in the company 
of one that had a bad sickness, and 
maybe it got on my coat; and it 
isn’t money but sickness that’s in 
my coat.’ 

She springs up and runs across 
the room to take the coat and 
throw it through the window. He 
dashes after her, seizes her violently, 
and flings her to the ground, hiss- 
ing out at her as he bends over 
her, 

‘You she-devil, if you touch that 
I do for you and all your brats !” 

He leaves her, and sits down at 
the fire. After a while she rises 
silently, looks fearfully at the 
bundle, more fearfully at him, and 
then throws a glance of supreme 
maternal love and pity at the bed 
where the children lie. After a 
little time she lays herself down at 
the feet of the children for the 
night, and no more words pass 
between the two. 

On this same Saturday night 
Cristoforo Apolonio is late home 
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too. He works in plaster-of- Paris, 
is fifty years of age, a widower with 
one daughter, Luigia Apolonio. 
He is a frugal sober man, and has 
been such all his life. He has two 
rooms ina house in Ronald’s-court 
in the Italian quarter; he occupies 
the one used as their sitting-room 
(his bed folds up by day); she, 
Luigia, occupies the other. 

Cristoforo Apolonio has been 
enjoying political chat with a fel- 
low-townsman, a Florentine, lately 
arrived in England. All Italians 
of to-day are hot politicians ; and 
Cristoforo and his friend — who 
to Cristoforo seems to have the 
echoes of bygone Fiesole clinging 
to him still, the hushed voice of a 
vanished life—fold up cigarette after 
cigarette, so that it is getting near 
one o'clock when Cristoforo takes 
San Giovanni Battista by the shoul- 
ders and kisses him before they 
part. 
He has not far to go, only from 
Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, to 
Ronald’s-court, Saffron Hill. The 
air is thick with moisture, but no 
rain falls now. The streets are 
heavy with mud. What a sky 
above, what an earth beneath, com- 
pared to his sky and earth at Flo- 
rence! He buries his chin in his 
huge red muffler, buttons the low- 
est button of his overcoat, and 
hurries on. 

At last he reaches Ronald’s- 
court, with its hundred yards of 
damp darkness, like a cleft in a 
sea-moist cliff, and its one lamp at 
the extreme end, like a feeble torch 
in a vast cave. He is walking 
briskly, with head deeply sunken 
on his chest and mouth buried in 
his muffler. Luigia will not think 


of going to bed until he comes in, 
and she may be getting uneasy; 
for when leaving home at nine he 
told her he should be back before 
midnight, and now it is near one 
in the morning. 

At the right-hand side, in the 
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last house but one, a light is burn- 
ing in a third-floor room. Ah, 
yes, Luigia is sitting up, his fair 
Luigia. It is such a lonely place 
for her—only about twenty other 
people live in the court, draymen 
or carriers ; all the rest of the place 
is given up to warehouses and 
steam-engines. Lonely, but cheap. 
That is it, cheap. Is the old dog 
in his old place, this miserable 
night ? 

Cristoforo Apolonio turns his 
head to the left, and glances at 
what looks like the entrance to a 
church, a deep low-pointed arch- 
way. It is only a third of the way 
up the court. Cristoforo pauses a 
moment and approaches the arch- 
way, stoops down, and then draws 
back 


Body of Bacchus, what have we 
here? Here, on the cold damp 
ground, the old mud-covered dog, 
and, partly lying on the dog and 
partly on the cold damp ground, a 
little child. Body of Bacchus, a 
little child and a dog, and both 
asleep! Nobody’s Dog and No- 
body’s Child, perhaps. Mother of 
God, but London is a city of great 
sorrows! and maybe it would be 
better to let the child lie there and 
die. Often when he too was house- 
less and almost friendless, in Lon- 
don long ago, had he not wished 
that he had died when he was 
young? overetto! 

* Fanciullo !’ 

‘Daddy, Johnnie’s cold!’ 

‘I am not your father; but you 
shal] see a fire, my boy. Fire good 
for the little boys. Come, and 
Luigia shall—what do you call it? 
—dry up your clothes.’ 

He catches the boy, raises him 
to his feet and leads him down the 
court towards his own house. The 
boy whines and shivers. The dog, 
robbed of the only share of heat 
he has for a long time drawn 
from any but his own frame, 
whimpers and shifts his position, 
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shifts his position and whimpers 
again. 

Cristoforo, leading the boy, 
thinks: Manifestly it is too late to 
try and find the owner of the child 
to-night. It is far into the morn- 
ing, and going now to the office of 
the police is brutal. For example, 
he will carry the child home with 
him now, and in the morning he 
can go to the office of the police. 
Altro! 

Arrived at the house where he 
lives, he opens the door with a 
latchkey, and proceeds up-stairs in 
the dark, still holding the boy by 
the hand. Having reached the 
third floor he enters the room 
he and his daughter use as a sit- 
ting-room. 

* Luigia,’ he says, ‘look at what 
I have found. A little boy lying 
with the old dog in the archway 
below.’ 

Johnnie is blinking and rubbing 
his eyes right in front of the fire 
and the paraffin-lamp on the chim- 
neypiece. 

‘Found the boy, poor little fel- 
low! Who is he? How dirty he 
is! Where do you live, dear?” 

She is wonderfully beautiful for 
such a place. She wears a yellow 
dress, which gives a strange, almost 
green, effect to her pale oval face. 
She has never seen the boy be- 
fore, nor does she think of any 
likeness between him and _ his 
father ; and yet she, womanlike, is 
strongly drawn towards the deplor- 
ably dirty little fellow. 

He makes no answer, but shivers 
and looks at the fire. 

‘What’s your name?’ she asks, 
patting his head and cheek. 


‘ Johnnie.’ 
‘And what else?” 
‘Doggie.’ He points vaguely 


towards half the horizon. 

‘Haven’t you got any other 
name but Johnnie?’ 

* Daddy.’ 

‘ And what's your daddy’s name, 
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dear? How cold his poor little 
feet are !’ 

‘ Johnnie’s cold.’ 

‘It is no good, Luigia, asking 
him. We'll keep him to-night, and 
I'll go to the office of the police in 
the morning,’ breaks in Cristoforo. 

‘But his poor mother! Think 
of his poor mother all night ? 

*Mammy’s dead.’ 

The girl takes him in her arms 
for a moment. 

‘There, Johnnie, don’t cry ; 
don’t cry, dear.’ 

But he has no thought of any- 

‘thing of the kind. He doesn’t 
know what the word means. He 
‘has often heard it said in connec- 
tion with his mother. It may mean 
that.she has gone a long way to 
get something, and will come in 
with a basket soon. He does not 
- cry because he finds himself among 
strange faces. He is too mucha 
-child of the Lane for any such 
timidity or bashfulness. 

She carries him into her own 
room, takes off his wet clothes 
and washes him in warm water, 
and then wraps him up in an old 
flannel waistcoat of her father’s, 
‘and over this puts a thick cloth 

- waistcoat, which comes far below 
his knees. When he has thus been 
made clean and comfortable she 
brings him back to the fire, and 
gives him bread-and-milk. His 
life has been a lonely one since 
his mother’s death. He knows 
few words, and long days of soli- 
tude have rendered him silent. 
While his father is at any very 
much greater distance from home 
than the Lane it is impossible for 
him to take the boy with him, and 
he has to be locked into the room 
all day, with one or perhaps two 
visits from a woman who lived in 
the same house, and to whom Shin- 
ner gives a shilling a week for look- 
ing after the boy during his ab- 
sence. 

All is now dark in the home of 
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Cristoforo Apolonio. The child, 
still wrapped in the old flannel 
waistcoat, rests beside Luigia Apo- 
lonio. He nestles close to her, 
his small arm around her neck, 
her arm lying lightly over him. He 
has slept long in the box under 
the cart, and a while in the bleak 
archway. He is not yet asleep, 
but she has fallen into a quiet 
slumber. He can see her face no 
longer. The memories of months 
ago and of hours ago blend in his 
mind. He has not been washed 
in warm water since his dead mo- 
ther left him until to-night. He 
has not felt so soft an arm round 
him or such gentle words beating 
against his face. It is dark and 
still now; and she beside him 
seems to be his mother come back 
from market with her basket. He 
would like to steal out of bed and 
try what is in it; but he is some- 
what afraid, and calls out to Luigia 
instead : 

‘ Mammy, mammy, what’s in the 
basket ?” 

She is dreaming, and answers 
softly : 

‘ Grapes.’ 

‘Is it daddy’s grapes?” 

All doubt is now gone from the 
child’s mind. 

‘Yes ; two bunches.’ 

The child half whimpers, 

‘And you’re come back again 
to Johnnie. And you'll stay with 
Johnnie always now ?” 

Still she is half asleep and but 
imperfectly conscious. By her tone 
it may be known that she is smiling 
in her half-sleep. 

‘I cannot say. 
you yet.’ 

‘You must, you must!’ cries the 
boy in terror, clinging to her. 

She wakes fully up, and drawing 
him softly towards her, says : 

‘ What is it, Johnnie dear?” 

‘You'll never go away any 
more?” 

To quiet him: 


I do not know 
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‘No.’ Then she asks, ‘ But why, 
Johnnie?’ 

‘Because when you were out, 
Johnnie was cold.’ 

‘Well? 

‘And you come back with the 
basket, and then Johnnie’s warm.’ 


PART III. 
‘DADDY'S COLD.’ 


Ir is eight o’clock on Sunday 
morning before Matt Shinner 
awakes. He has slept well, and 
feels refreshed and quieted. His 
partnership with Taylor is at an end. 
He will not go near Taylor to-day 
lest—lest he might be goaded in- 
to further violence towards Taylor. 
He now is willing to forget the 
liberty taken the night before. He 
doesn’t want to have any angry 
thoughts in his mind to-day. He 
doesn’t want to quarrel with any 
one. He wants only to be let 
alone ; to be allowed to go about 
his own business—that of finding 
the boy and meeting the girl. 
Well, finding the boy is first. 

Curse the brat! Where has he 
strayed ? Wait until he lays hands 
on the little vermin, and see if he 
doesn’t give it to him. 

He takes up a rod and switches 
it in the air. The rod is a split- 
sallow reed, such as boxes are 
bound with. As he switches it, it 
sways, and a piece flies off. He 
throws away the portion which re- 
mains in his hand. 

The boy may be badly hurt, run 
over by a cab or cart, and now 
lying bleeding in the hospital. O, 
that boy! Why did he stray ; and 
what a miserable thing it is to have 
a boy you love, the only living 
thing you care for but one other, 
and to be unable yourself to look 
afterhim! It’s too bad. And then 
to think that the only other thing 
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alive that you can care for is she 
whose proper place would be in 
looking after the boy—and keeping 
himself straight. May a judgment 
alight on Taylor for interfering ! 
Suppose that boy, his little John- 
nie, should be dead! Dead of 
cold or by an accident? Ah, then, 
Taylor, if he, Shinner, is left child- 
less because of your interference, 
why shouldn’t your children be left 
fatherless ? There is no reason why 





they should not ; and by they 
shall! 
His little Johnnie dead! No, 


no! There is no reason why he 
should think the boy is dead. The 
police said the boy was sure to 
turn up to-day. Johnnie dead! 
No! 

He sees a muddy little worn-out 
boot of his lost child. It lies 
among a heap of things in the 
corner of the room. He takes it 
up tenderly in his hand, puts two 
of the clumsy fingers of his left 
hand into it, and, hanging his head 
on one side, rubs the little boot 
softly with his rough ragged sleeve. 

He presses the back of his right 
hand against his eye. No tear 
comes. His tears have been 
scorched up by scenes too degrad- 
ing and sorrows too deep for 
tears. But by a powerful assertion 
of an instinct outraged until it is 
impotent, his present feelings re- 
call the experiences of his earlier 
years ; and forgetting that degrada- 
tion has seared the fountains, he 
only remembers that now his feel- 
ings are the same as when the 
fountains were full. 

There is in this same heap a 
woman’s blue-cotton neckerchief 
almost quite new. He takes it 
up, and, with a long racking sob, 
wraps the little boot of the lost 
boy in the handkerchief his dead 
wife has last worn. ‘Then, with a 
sound like a hoarse bark, he thrusts 
the small bundle into his pocket, 
and leaves the room. 
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The man has recovered the feel- 
ings of his youth in presence of 
the deeds and facts of his man- 
hood. 

This is the first Sunday for many 
years that Shinner had no ordinary 
business to do. His boy is lost, 
but will, if he may trust the word of 
the police, who ought to know, 
soon be found ; and he has an ap- 
pointment that evening at the cor- 
ner of the Lane with that girl who 
seems to hold the key of his whole 
position, and to be in a way the 
re-creator of himself. He had indig- 
nantly resented the notion that his 
son’s face was clean ; and yet now 
he himself is going down to the 
stone trough in the twelve-foot- 
square back-yard to wash his own. 
It is not often he washes his face, 
except when of mornings his tongue 
is parched, his temples throbbing, 
and his head fiery hot. But the 
sensations and situations of this 
day are new to him, and he. feels 
the need of a physical baptism. 
He is going to a police-station. 
He is not wholly unknown to the 
police ; and going to a station, not 
only of his own free-will, but to 
avail himself of the services of the 
police, is a novelty so far removed 
from his ordinary experience as to 
be akin to going to church. There- 
fore it behoves him to make him- 
self look as unlike his former self as 
possible. When his face is washed 
he arranges his hair by passing 
his fingers two or three times 
through it; rubs some of the mud 
stains off his old brown overcoat, 
surveys himself complacently, and, 
having put his weather-greened felt 
hat on, not jauntily leaning over 
the left ear, as of old, but quite 
upright, he sallies forth to the 
police-station in search of his boy. 

It is close on nine o’clock when 
he finds himself in Farringdon- 
road. Aman of middle age and 
foreign appearance is standing on 
the footway, glancing up and down 
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with a perplexed expression. As 
Shinner draws near he looks at 
him closely, and seems to make up 
his mind. 

‘Can you tell me,’ he asks, with 
an Italian thickening of the ¢ in 
‘tell,’ ‘where the office of the police 
is? 

‘On the right-hand side, farther 
up. I’m going there.’ 

‘Thank you. Is it not the 
right kind of place to go to when 
one has found a child which is 
lost ? 

‘ Have you found a child ?’ 

‘It is so.’ 

‘And I have lost one. I lost 
my Johnnie last night—a boy 
without any cap, and in brown 
trousers that are too big for him, 
and are tied round the waist with 
a bit of cord, and a blue-cloth coat, 
and broken boots.’ 

‘It is your boy that I have 
found! It is your boy that I have 
found, with a dog, in an archway 
of Ronald’s-court, behind us here, 
Saffron Hill. Come with me and 
you shall see him with your own 
eyes, and feel him with your own 


arms. A fine boy! A fine small 
boy! Ah, no boy was ever given 
tome! There is no need now that 


we should go to the police. Come 
and see your boy, and feel him in 
your arms.’ 

Shinner says nothing for a mo- 
ment, but catches Cristoforo by 
the hand and looks at him in- 
tently. At length he speaks with 
a strange unfamiliar pathos of gra- 
titude in his voice, and a weird 
devotedness in his eyes. 

‘You're only an unfortunate 
foreigner ; and neither you, nor I, 
nor any that are wiser can tell what 
may come to you in the way of 
harm. I don’t know anything 
about your ways with knives, which 
are beastly ; but if ever you’re in 
any trouble you hollow out “ Matt 
Shinner !” and if you don’t find a 
couple sprawling around you in a 
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few minutes, you may take your 
oath I’m not handy, that’s all.’ 

At the end of this long speech 
the Italian is almost out of breath, 
and has no very clear conception 
of the nature of the service offered ; 
but by the expression of Shinner’s 
face, his tone, and the strong pres- 
sure of his hand, he feels certain 
that Shinner could make no greater 
sacrifice to gratitude than he has 
volunteered in his behalf. He 
raises his hat in acknowledgment 
of the generosity of the other. 

Shinner mistakes the gesture, 
and thinks the Italian, anticipating 
a stronger finish, has removed his 
hat. Shinner takes off his own, 
throws it down on the ground, 
steps back to arms’ length from 
Apolonio, throws back his head un- 
til his great hairy windpipe stands 
out of his exposed neck like the 
grass-grown keel of a ship, and 
adds : 

‘So help me, God. Amen! 

‘Thank you; thank you very 
much,’ says the Italian, a good 
deal bewildered. ‘Let us go. 
You will find the boy quite well 
and gay.’ 

The two turn, and Cristoforo 
shows the way, saying : 

‘ The boy is witn my daughter.’ 

‘ Are you married? asks Shin- 
ner. 

‘My wife is dead. She was 
English.’ 

‘And so is mine. I have only 
that boy, and no one to look after 
him. How long is your wife 
dead ?” 

‘ Ten years.’ 

‘Then your daughter is nearly 
grown up, and can take care of 
herself ?” 

‘Ah, yes! A young woman, 
quite grown up—twenty years of 
age.’ 

‘And what may be your name ?” 

‘ Apolonio Cristoforo.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ says Shinner, 
as though the Italian had made 
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him a present of some precious 
thing, far too good for one of his 
station, and the use of which he 
did not know. After that they pro- 
ceed in silence. It seems to 
Shinner that a man with such a 
name may not care for too much 
familiarity from a man with such 
a name as Matt Shinner. 

‘ That is the place where I found 
him,’ says Cristoforo, as they get 
a little way up Ronald’s-court. 
‘He was lying there with an old 
dog; the dog lies there every night. 
The boy was sleeping when I 
found him. Sleeping so, with his 
head on the side of the dog, and 
his arm on the dog; so, for ex- 
ample.’ 

‘The brat! Wait until I lay 
hands on his uneasy carcass! I'll 
teach him to choose dog’s company 
instead of his father’s. I'll teach 
him, I will ? 

They pass on, enter the house, 
and go up-stairs. Cristoforo opens 
the door of his room; and the 
father of the missing child bares 
his head as he enters. The man 
who has found and succoured his 
child, and is, moreover, glorified 
by the possession of so wonderful 
a name, deserves all respect that 
he, Matt Shinner, can pay. 

The child is alone, seated on 
the ground playing with a piece of 
string. Not only is his face clean 
and his hair tidy, but the old blue 
coat and the deplorably badly fit- 
ting brown trousers have been dried 
and brushed, and, Sunday though 
it is, stitched; and for the twine 
girdle in the description given to 
the police has been substituted 
some more cosy and less crude ar- 
rangement. 

The father pauses in amazement. 
He can scarcely believe this is the 
same child whom yesterday he saw 
a perfect example of forlornness 
and neglect. It is like enchant- 
ment; and in a dim dull way he 
connects the miracle with the fine- 
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sounding name of the foreigner. 
He looks around the room hastily, 
trying to find some aid to an ex- 
planation. The place is poor 
enough, but splendid to his eyes. 
It displays a successful combina- 
tion of the English cleanliness of 
the mother, and the Southern pic- 
turesqueness of the father. There 
is no dirt to offend, and much 
more brightness and grace and 
colour to delight the eye than can 
be found among people of the same 
grade in this country. The chim- 
neypiece has a pair of blue vases, 
two red-clay tobacco-pots, and a 
small Swiss clock. On the walls 
are a few oleographs and three 
brackets with statuettes. Shinner, 
whomakes twice as much money as 
Cristoforo, has hardly the barest 
necessities in his room ; and never 
had more than one room or dream- 
ed of coveting such an extravagant 
luxury as a second. But then 
Shinner keeps his palace by the 
Amo. His landscapes in oil are 
on the walls of a public-house. 
He has two residences : one, where 
he sees his friends and sits at tables 
with marble tops, and views his 
unwashed face in mirrors that cost 
a year’s earnings ; the other, where 
he keeps his family, and whither 
he does not go as long as his pa- 
lace by the Arno is open. When he 
does get to his second residence, 
often it happens that he can make 
out little of the squalor about him. 
In a garret he first sees the light of 
God ; in a gin-palace he learns the 
ways of men ; in a garret he closes 
his eyes for ever on this world, and 
opens them on—What ? 

Johnnie is so busily absorbed in 
his string that he does not notice 
the entrance of the two men. 
When his father’s eyes fall upon 
him again, the man says very softly, 
as though putting the question of 
the child’s identity to himself, 

‘Johnnie ? My Johnnie?’ 

The boy starts, and glances up 
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with a look half pleasure and half 
fear. He drops the string, but 
does not otherwise move. 

The first impulse of the father is 
to take the boy in his arms. But 
he is held back by the alteration in 
the boy. Itseems as though some- 
thing of the authority and claims 
of his parenthood were taken from 
him by the fact that the child has 
been so much improved in appear- 
ance by another than himself, and 
without his contriving it. 

After a little while the boy strug- 
gles to his feet, and, looking up 
into his father’s face with an ex- 
pression in which pleading for for- 
giveness and an anxiety to justify 
himself contend for precedence, 
says, 

* Daddy, 
mammy.’ 

The voice is unchanged: in 
an instant the physical improve- 
ment in the boy’s appearance grows 
dim to the eyes of the father, and 
he only thinks of the anxieties of 
the night before, and that the cause 
of them is now before him, trying to 
screen himself behind a lie, the 
very nature of which hurts the 
father. 

He crosses the room, and seizing 
the trembling boy by the shoul- 
ders, shakes him sharply, at the 
same time calling out in a growling 
whisper, ‘ You lying young brat, 
how dare you leave where I put 
you? Eh? 

The child begins to cry. 

‘Eh?’ He shakes the boy still 
more violently. 

The child roars at the top of his 
voice. 

Shinner gives him another shake, 
when in an instant the child is 
dragged from his hands. ‘The 
man straightens himself quickly, 
and looks up with swift anger in 
his eyes, crying, 

‘He’s my child, and I have a 
right—’ He pauses suddenly. 


Johnnie was with 


Luigia Apolonio is standing in 
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front of him smiling, and holding 
the sobbing boy against her bosom. 

He gazes heavily, steadily at the 
girl for a few moments. 

‘Mammy, mammy!’ sobs the 
clinging boy. 

Shinner is conscious that his 
body is swaying to and fro. He 
puts his hand on the table and 
leans forward to steady himself, 
and continues his heavy-eyed stare. 
He feels that something is going 
wrong with his throat, and that his 
tears are rising, bursting from the 
long-sealed fountains. With his 
disengaged hand he frees his col- 
lar at the throat ; then thrusts the 
hand into his pocket, pulls out a 
blue handkerchief, and shakes it 
out. From its folds a child's old 
worn-out boot falls, rolls over, and 
lies between him and her. He 
looks at the handkerchief, then at 
the boot on the ground, at the 
boy, and at her. He drawsastep 
nearer to her, and says very softly, 
holding out the handkerchief to her 
the while, ‘ Will you tie this around 
your neck, afraid of the cold ?’ 

She laughs. ‘No, thank you. 
Johnnie’s arms are warmer.’ 

‘Well, will you keep him for a 
comforter ?” 

* [ cannot tell you yet.’ 

‘Will you do what you pro- 
mised ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

When Shinner is going home 
with his boy a little while later, he 
meets a man he knows. 

‘ Not in the Lane to-day, Matt ?’ 
asks the man. 

‘No.’ 

‘ Where were you this morning ?” 

‘Saying my prayers, growls 
Shinner sulkily, and passes on, 
leading the boy by the hand. 

Bill Taylor rises early this Sun- 
day morning. He has slept well. 
He is quiet, calm, and business- 
like. There is no haste or anger 
in his movements ; his thick pale 
lips are firmly set. His jaw seems 
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squarer and more firm than the 
evening before. It is not yet quite 
daylight. No sound breaks the 
dreariness of the early morning. 
It is Sunday, and the working men 
have no need to rise early ; their 
wives are not obliged to get up and 
provide breakfast, or prepare the 
dinner to be carried by their hus- 
bands to the places where they are 
employed. 

Taylor’s first act is to go and 
look long and closely at the second 
bed, on which lie his three chil- 
dren and his wife. All four are 
sleeping peacefully. He turns 
away, thrusts his hand inside his 
waistcoat, and draws out a small 
leather bag, and softly shakes the 
contents out into his hard grimy 
palm. Four sovereigns and one 
half-sovereign. He places the four 
sovereigns on the chimneypiece, 
where he usually puts money for 
housekeeping, and drops the half- 
sovereign into his waistcoat-pocket. 
Yesterday he would not have cared 
if his wife were hungry, and his 
little ones cold. But things are 
altered to-day. Yesterday he was 
selfish and greedy towards his 
family ; to-day he does not think 
of himself, his mind is altogether 
devoted to another; every other 
faculty of his nature is deposed be- 
fore the supreme usurper, revenge ; 
money now seems of little or no 
value to him. He has made up 
his mind to barter all his worldly 
goods for the gratification of an 
overwhelming desire. Besides, if 
he keeps the money upon him, by 
and by he will be searched, and— 
he might as well leave it on the 
chimneypiece there, and carry 
no more with him than will do 
for the day. After this day there is 
nothing—an ocean of mist, a twi- 
light of shapeless shadows. 

He steals cautiously to the shelf 
and takes down the coat, knits his 
brow, draws a deep breath, opens 
the door gently, and steals out. 
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As soon as he has closed the door of 
the room he unwinds the bundle, 
puts on his coat, and inserts the 
billhook in the lining, so that it 
lies inside his left arm. 

When Taylor’s wife awakes she 
looks around and finds him gone ; 
she sees that the coat is gone too. 
It is a mercy for the children’s 
sake that the coat is gone ; but then 
if there was sickness in it, and he 
put it on, he may get the sickness. 
She gets up and examines the 
room more closely. Where can 
he be? It’s too early for the Lane. 
Why is he gone away so early this 
morning, and why was he so un- 
usually tender for one brief mo- 
ment last night? There must be 
some connection between his ten- 
derness of last night and his dis- 
appearance without breakfast this 
morning. What is that on the 
chimneypiece ? 

Gold! 

Gold! She looks at it in hor- 
ror. She brings her eye level with 
the coins and counts them without 
touching them. Four sovereigns! 
Four golden sovereigns! Eight 
times more money than he had 
ever given her at a time before, 
and he is gone away without a 
word, and without breakfast ! 

She shudders and draws back 
from the money. She looks around 
wildly, and at last her eyes fall on 
her sleeping brood. 

*He’s left me for ever! she 
cries. ‘ He’s left us for ever !’ and, 
stretching her arms wide, she 
throws herself on her sleeping 
children, gathers them to her 
bosom, and sobs and wails until 
they awaken, and sob and wail too. 
Then she quiets her own grief and 
tries to soothe theirs. 

It is Sunday night. No rain 
falls. A damp slight fog furs the 
gas-lamps a hundred yards off. 
Holborn is comparatively still, the 
Lane is dark and lonesome. Un- 
der foot all is cold and unwhole- 
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some. A few idlers are lounging 
at the end ofthe Lane. Although 
it is Sunday, and there is no work 
to be done, the way these men and 
women stand and lounge against 
the door-jambs and shop-fronts 
shows that even on weekdays they 
spend much of their time in a 
similarly unthrifty manner ; for the 
elaborate knowledge of indolent 
inaction displayed by them could 
not be acquired and matured to its 
present perfection with only one 
day’s practice in the week. 

One of the group does not, how- 
ever, exhibit the characteristic in- 
dolence. He is rather restless. 
He is about six feet high, well- 
made and powerful-looking. His 
left hand holds the hand of a child 
three years old. 

Not exactly of the group of 
loungers, but still standing in the 
narrowneck ofthe Lane, isa second 
man, who forms another exception 
to the stolid indolence all round. 
He is a little way retired up a 
gateway, and almost wholly hidden 
in profound shadow. He has a 
short clay-pipe in his mouth; but 
although the pipe has been held 
so for a quarter of an hour, the 
bowl has been empty ail that time. 
The deep collar of his overcoat is 
turned up about his neck and face, 
and the short clay-pipe projects 
between the two peaks of the col- 
lar. His hat is down low over his 
brows, so that oniy the tip of his 
nose is visible above the white 
bowl of the pipe ; his forehead and 
eyes are completely hidden. His 
coat hangs open from the first but- 
ton down. His left arm is stretched 
down stiffly by his side. His right 
hand is thrust into his breast. As 
he stands he leans slightly forward, 
the weight of his body resting 
rather on the balls of his feet than 
on his heels, like one about to 
move forward, yet he does not stir. 

A young girl in a buff dress, and 
with nothing on her head to keep 
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her shining black hair from . the 
night-damp, comes down the Lane, 
enters the narrow neck, and joins 
the man who holds the child by 
the hand. She takes the child in 
her arms and kisses it. The child 
calls her ‘mammy,’ and the tall 
man and the girl, whose lovely 
oval face seems almost green in the 
shadows, converse a long time to- 
gether—an hour and a half. 

Meanwhile the man in the entry 
never moves. 

At length, when it is past eleven, 
the tall man and the girl begin 
slowly ascending the Lane, she 
carrying the child securely clasped 
against her breast. 

The man with the pipe now 
emerges from the entry, and follows 
the group at a distance. 

They cross over by Hatton Wall, 
and move on to Saffron Hill. They 
turn up a dim damp court, like a 
cleft in a sea-moist cliff, with only 
one lamp, and that at the remote 
end. They go up to the top house 
but one of this court and enter; it 
is the only house in which a light 
is now burning. 

The man with the short pipe 
creeps into the court, into the deep 
shadow of the archway. A dog is 
lying curled up there. The man 
kicks the dog, but it only gets up 
to lie down at the other side of the 
archway. 

When the tall man has been 
gone into the house about two 
minutes, he comes forth, leading 
the boy by-the hand. ‘Good- 
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night,’ says the voice of a man, 
speaking with a foreign accent. 
*Good-night,’ answers back the 
man with the child, the door is 
closed, and the two descend the 
lane. 

‘Johnnie, won’t she be a nice 
mammy at home?’ asks the man of 
the child. 

* Try how she'll be in hell first !’ 
a fierce voice whispers. A blow 
from behind, a few tottering steps, 
a heavy fall, and the tall man hes 
prostrate in the dark archway. 

The low-sized man spits out the 
fragment of the stem of the pipe 
he has bitten off, walks slowly 
down the court, drops a billhook 
when he reaches the end, and runs 
eastward. 

The boy whimpers, cries, and 
then lies down beside his father. 
The dog whines and comes to the 
boy. 

At three o’clock there is commo- 
tion in the court. Luigia Apolo- 
nio awakes, and when she opens 
the window recognises Johnnie’s 
voice, crying. She gets up and 
goes out. There are only a few 
people around the archway ; one 
holds aloft a candle. The police 
have not yet arrived. The dog is 
lying at the side of the man, whose 
face is upward. The boy is sitting 
crying at the head of the prostrate 
form. When he sees the girl he 
ceases to cry, and, putting one 
hand on the upturned pale face, 
says, 

‘Mammy, daddy’s cold ! 














NOTES ON CAPE COLONY AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


a 


Ir was long after the chief settle- 
ments of the European maritime 
nations in India and America that 
it was thought worth while to oc- 
cupy the Cape. Bartholomius 
Diaz had, it is true, sailed round 
the Cape in the year 1486, landing 
at Algoa Bay, on the south coast ; 
but fully a hundred and sixty-six 
years elapsed before any settlement 
was established there. No doubt 
the fabulous nimbus which sur- 
rounded India, and where all the 
heaped-up treasures of the East 
were to be found, absorbed the 
energies of the colonising powers, 
whose bold adventurers did not 
relish such prosaic business as 
agriculture or sheep-farming. 

In the year 1652 the Dutch East 
India Company sent Jan Van Ri- 
buk, with three ships and about 
one hundred men, to investigate 
the South African coast, and, set- 
tling down, he built a fort on the 
place where now stands Cape 
Town. Men of the working classes 
were then sent out from Holland, 
who began to cultivate the land 
around the settlement at the ex- 
pense of the company. Four or 
five years later nine soldiers and 
workmen received permission to 
quit the service of the company, 
and thus to become /ree colonists, 
settling down at their own cost; 
and these are the original fore- 
fathers of the African Boers. But 
the freedom of these men was more 
apparent than real; for they were 
but slaves, having to sacrifice the 
fruits of their labour and industry 
to the greedy monopoly of the 
company. True it is that in 


three years they were possessors 
of their own cultivated ground; 
but their rights of possession were 
subject to so many conditions and 
restrictions that it is a wonder that 
this young and struggling colony 
did not entirely succumb. No 
trade was allowed to be carried on 
with other countries, not even in 
the products of their own culti- 
vation, on pain of confiscation. 
Many cursed the day that had 
brought them to this ‘ Devil’s 
Land,’ as they called it, and begged 
to be either taken back into the 
service of the company or sent 
home to their native country, as all 
hopes of self-improvement seemed 
futile. The governor, Wagenaar, 
writing to the authorities in Hol- 
land, pleaded the cause of these 
unfortunate people ; but seemingly 
without success, for things remain- 
ed as before, and the succeeding 
generations grew more reconciled 
to the state of affairs. Even now 
the African Boer thinks his land 
the first and best in the world, and 
would not exchange it for the most 
brilliant alternative offered him in 
Europe or America. 

Meanwhile the south became 
more and more populated by ar- 
rivals from all countries, and to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth 
century agriculture had made a de- 
cided advance, in spite of the op- 
position of the colonial policy 
against all spirit of enterprise. In 
1684 numbers of workmen and 
peasant families emigrated from 
Holland ; and not long after three 
hundred French Huguenots settled 
down at the Cape, who introduced 
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the cultivation of the vine, tilling 
the fruitful valleys of Drakenstein 
and Wellington, where their de- 
scendants still dwell. Hand in 
hand with this increase of popula- 
tion the territory extended ; its 
boundaries stretched as far as the 
Orange river, and with this exten- 
sion began wars of destruction 
waged against the Hottentots and 
Bushmen. These wars, or more 
correctly speaking raids, against 
the natives, who were in possession 
of enormous herds of cattle, always 
proved successful, although strictly 
forbidden by government, who 
wished to be at peace with the 
natives; but the company had, 
during the eighteenth century, so 
completely lost all authority and 
control over its subordinates that 
they did not trouble themselves in 
the least about such orders. It is 
said that on one occasion some 
fifty Boers went out on a raid, re- 
turning home with two thousand 
oxen. The governor, who became 
acquainted with the cruelties prac- 
tised on the Hottentots, ordered 
the ringleader to appear before him, 
and answer for his misdemeanors. 
He not only neglected to com- 
ply with this official order, but 
continued his robberies without 
the authorities in any way noticing 
the gross insult thus openly given 
them. ‘The government was then 
required to give their sanction to 
all Bushmen and Hottentots of 
both sexes—those captured by the 
troops as well as those captured 
by private persons—remaining for 
life the lawful property of their 
possessors, and giving them their 
services from generation to genera- 
tion; and if such slaves should 
escape, their possessors would have 
the right to recapture them and 
punish them according to their 
will. The company was at fault in 
having brought trade to a stand- 
still, and thus impoverishing the 
settlers; and no choice remained 
VOL. XXIV, 
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to the Boer but to revenge himself 
on the natives. ‘The company be- 
came more and more rotten; and 
at last the Boers, in 1795, took the 
decisive step of proclaiming the 
republic. 

Here the word republic meant 
anarchy, not a system of govern- 
ment ; and it was a good thing for 
these republicans, as it was for 
South Africa at large, that England 
stepped in and took possession of 
the Cape Colony ; thus the Boers, 
who were just then strongly op- 
posed by the natives, were saved 
from certain destruction, The na- 
tives had learnt the use of firearms 
from their assailants, and were at- 
tacking their settlements in great 
hordes. 

The English brought more dis- 
cipline in the colony, and the en- 
slaved Hottentots were declared 
free. This resulted in a great want 
of labourers ; and owing to this and 
the strict discipline maintained by 
the English governor, many Boers 
crossed the Orange river and settled 
in the rich and fertile districts be- 
tween it and the Vaal river, where 
they found remarkably good pas- 
ture for their cattle, and a delightful 
and healthy climate. 

This emigration lasted from 1815 
till 1840. Wealthy landed pro- 
prietors sold their possessions for 
a merely nominal price, and joined 
the emigrants. It is recorded that 
many Boers sold their enormous 
estates literally for an egg or an 
apple. Family and household pro- 
perties were put in a cart drawn by 
fourteen oxen, and thus was under- 
taken the northward journey to a 
district hitherto unapproached by 
civilised beings. Many families 
would join in these expeditions, 
the foremost men amongst them 
being chosen as captains or com- 
manders. ‘The first of these large 
expeditions was undertaken in 
1835. Their first meeting with the 
Hottentots after crossing the Vaal 
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river was a friendly one ; the natives, 
in fact, taking them to be some 
very superior race, and supposing 
their clothes to be a part of their 
skin. But the expedition divided, 
and one half pursuing an inland 
course was treacherously massacred 
by the natives. The greater num- 
ber of the other half fell a prey to 
fever, losing also many of their 
oxen from the sting of the tsetse- 
fly. Meanwhile a second expedi- 
tion of Boershad left Capeland; but 
near the Vaal river the natives, 
having become daring, assaulted 
them and killed many, including 
women and children. To enable 
them to cut their way through the 
hostile tribes and recruit them- 
selves by rest, the Boers erected so- 
called cart-fortresses. As every 
family possessed at least one cart, 
and many even three or four, these 
were tied two and two together by 
the shafts, thus making a circle. 
The spaces between the carts were 
then filled in with branches of trees 
and brambles, thus preventing the 
enemy from creeping between or 
underneath into the enclosed cen- 
tre. When attacked the men stood 
on the tops of the carts, their long 
muskets in their hands, the powder- 
‘flasks on their backs, and the ball 
between their teeth. While the 
men thus fought, the women and 
children were engaged in the in- 
terior casting balls and handing 
them to those defending their 
stronghold. It even happened 
that the women at times were sta- 
tioned behind the  brushwood, 
hatchet in hand, ready to hew 
down any bold enough to attempt 
an entrance. The Boers finally 
succeeded in conquering the chief 
town of the mightiest and most 
warlike Hottentot tribe, whereby 
some seven thousand head of cattle 
fell into their hands. 

About this time, 1837, the Boers 
decided, on the advice of their cap- 
tain, Pieta Retief, not to go any 
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farther north, but to turn towards 
the beautiful and fruitful country 
of Natal. About a thousand carts 
entered this country, where, espe- 
cially about the coast, was found 
a colony of English settlers, who 
dwelt here in the capacity of hun- 
ters, dealers, and Kaffir chiefs. 
With the exception of these, the 
land was almost unpopulated, for 
the prince of the Zulus had com- 
pletely exterminated all the smaller 
tribes that had formerly inhabit- 
ed it. Dingaan, the follower of 
Tschaska, wasjust settling the trans- 
fer of these lands to the Boers, 
when a shameful betrayal on the 
part of the natives placed the wan- 
dering Boers in great straits. Re- 
tief had set out with seventy of the 
flower of his men to have the con- 
tract for the transfer signed by 
Dingaan. At first they met with a 
friendly reception, and were during 
several days even royally entertain- 
ed. After the signing of the con- 
tract had taken place, they went, 
according to an invitation of Din- 
gaan, to a place where a farewell 
entertainment was to be held. The 
Boers had left their arms with their 
horses, and were carousing with 
the king, when, on a sign given by 
him, the little band was surround- 
ed, and every one was massacred. 
Dingaan continued murdering 
every Boer who crossed the Natal 
frontier. Six hundred of them were 
attacked and slain near the Blue- 
wreath river ; the village Weenen, 
near here, has derived its name 
from this horrible slaughter (ween- 
en, to weep). The English who 
inhabited the coast also made an 
attack on Zulu territory about this 
time, but none of them are said to 
have returned. Only a small Boer 
settlement on the banks of the 
Bushmen river was able to offer 
a successful resistance, owing to 
timely warnings. 

In spite of these disasters, those 
Boers dwelling on the Vaal! river 
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were not intimidated from under- 
taking another expedition into 
Natal. Soon Dingaan’s stronghold 
was again unsuccessfully attacked 
by the Boers. Towards the end of 
1838, four hundred, under com- 
mand of Pretorius, pushed their 
way farther into Zululand. The 
natives attacked their assailants’ 
camp, but were repulsed with heavy 
losses. Thereupon their capital 
was taken, and in it were found the 
remains of the murdered Boers ; on 
a skeleton, supposed to be that of 
Retief, hung still the leathern bag 
containing the signed contract. 
Dingaan had fled, and his brother, 
with half the Zulu tribe, went over 
to the enemy. Two years later 
Pretorius was enabled to banish 
Dingaan, who was murdered on his 
flight to the north. 

But the Boers now, not content 
to rest quiet, began encroaching 
southward, thus disquieting the 
Kaffir tribes living on English bor- 
ders. This gave rise to disagree- 
ments between the English Govern- 
ment and the Boers. A division 
of English troops entering Natal 
encamped in the harbour. The 
Boers commenced the attack, at 
first with success; but they were 
ultimately beaten back by Smith, 
the commander-in-chief of the Eng- 
lish forces, and Moritzburg was 
taken and occupied by English 
troops. Not willing to be subject 
to English rule, they once more re- 
sumed their wanderings northward 
in search of new settlements. 
Most of them crossed the Vaal 
river, and there founded the Trans- 
vaal Republic, which was created 
a free and independent state in the 
treaty of the 17th January 1852. 

In 1854 the English vacated the 
strip of land between the Vaal and 
the Orange river, where again a 
republic, called the ‘Orange Free 
State,’ was founded, its inhabitants 
being for the greater part Boers. 
With this state England has for 
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some time been at variance con- 
cerning certain claims advanced 
on diamond fields and gold mines 
on this territory. The most im- 
portant district of the Transvaal 
consists of a large and fruitful pla- 
teau intercepted by many rivers. 
At the source of the Vaal river is 
situated on the highest point a 
kind of round tower called A7ip- 
stapel, which, after the fashion of 
cyclopian erections, is composed 
of rough colossal stones heaped 
one on the other. The object or 
origin of this erection is unknown; 
but from here are traced the two 
principal rivers of the district, Ko- 
maga river, which flows into the 
Indian Ocean, and the Vaal, which, 
after uniting itself with the Orange 
river, flows into the Atlantic. The 
Vaal river—which, almost the en- 
tire length of its course, forms the 
southern boundary of the republic 
—takes its name from its yellowish 
colour ( fzh/). In the winter it is 
shallow, but during the summer 
rains it overflows its bank. A tri- 
butary of the Vaal is the Mooi 
river (the beautiful river), on which 
is situated Potchefstroon. In a 
fissure of the plateau rises the 
Crocodile river, and flows through 
a lowland uninhabited on account 
of its fevers. A tributary of the 
latter is the Nile. The name of 
this river rests on a mistake, the 
first Boers who had journeyed so 
far believing themselves to be in 
Egypt. This Nile shelters a num- 
ber of crocodiles. Gold and dia- 
mond digging very soon became 
branches of trade in the Transvaal. 
Rich gold quartz veins were found 
in the Zoutpanberg district. 

South Africa has, according to 
many opinions, the finest climate 
in the world. The mineral and 
animal kingdoms of this colony 
are also exceptionably rich. The 
flora of the Transvaal is most luxu- 
riant. The Dragon mountain is 
covered to its very summit with 
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soft sward, and on the plateau 
stretches of grass are often found 
of many miles in length, uninter- 
cepted by tree or bush. In spring 
time these extensive stretches of 
grass resemble an emerald ex- 
panse. In winter they are covered 
with ripe corn, till the fires begin 
their work of destruction, and 
clothe the whole district in sombre 
black. The chain of the Dragon 
mountains is bordered by majestic 
forests, which have stood for cen- 
turies, with trees of colossal trunks, 
and many over a hundred feet in 
height. On the other hand wood 
is scarce in the Lowlands, for which 
reason many European trees are 
cultivated there. The soil and 
climate seem especially adapted to 
an Australian tree called Zucalypitus 
globus; it is known to have reached 
the height of one hundred feet in 
ten years. Corn (especially wheat), 
vegetables of all kinds, coffee, sugar- 
cane, pine-apples, and orangesgrow 
in great abundance; while in the 
higher regions apples, pears, and 
plums are found. Game is now 
scarce at the Cape; but north of 
the Vaal river zebras and antelopes 
and other animals are found, the 
latter sometimes in enormous herds. 
Panthers, leopards, and wolves 
also abound ; and hunting the lat- 
ter is a very favourite occupation 
of the Boers, whose courage and 
daring on such occasions are most 
remarkable. The export of skins 
from Port Natal alone amounts 
to an enormous sum. The chief 
occupation of the Boer is, perhaps, 
the rearing of sheep, oxen, and 
horses. Horses were not known in 
Africa till the seventeenth century, 
when they were imported by the 
Dutch. They do not thrive in the 
Transvaal,where oxen areemployed 
for draft, but are much used in the 
Orange State. A great plague to 
the country is the tsetse-fly. This 
insect is about half an inch in 
length, and somewhat thinner than 
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our common fly. Its sting is es- 
pecially fatal to the ox and cow; 
but, curiously enough, death does 
not follow the sting generally till 
four months have elapsed. This 
fly is found only in districts abound- 
ing with forests and bushes, but is 
never met with in open grass fields. 

The population itself bears in an 
unmistakable degree the mark of 
the land it inhabits, and of the 
vicissitudes which the Boers have, 
from their very beginning, had to 
endure. 

While the inhabitants of the 
Orange State mix much with the 
European element, the Boers of 
the Transvaal are almost exclu- 
sively the descendants of those 
settlers who quitted the Dutch 
colonial service—a circumstance 
which the continued stream of emi- 
grants must soon alter. 

The Boer has a good deal of 
characteristic self-conceit. He 
calls himself a Auman being ; atitle 
which, according to his mind, can- 
not be applied to the blacks, whom 
he calls creatures or crowd. He 
considers only the whites are really 
human beings, and amongst them, 
again, the Boer ranks first. The 
language is a Dutch dialect, with 
Portuguese, Malay, and even Hot- 
tentot elements in it. In some re- 
spects it more resembles the low 
German than the Dutch idiom. 
Villages, in the European sense of 
the word, are not known. Every 
Boer dwells isolated on the land 
he has selected. It is a curious 
fact that whole populations sleep 
in their clothes—a habit that dates 
from the times when, on long and 
perilous journeys, they were often 
attacked by wild animals or hos- 
tile tribes. Education is almost 
entirely neglected ; six months’ in- 
struction from a travelling school- 
master—and this of course of a very 
limited kind—being about the or- 
dinary education of the most culti- 
vated Boer. 


A. J. G. 














THE LOVES O’ LANGSYNE., 


By A SCOTTISH SONGWRITER, 
— >» 


PROEM. 


My Life-year wanes—’tis now September : 
Thought reverts to bygone years : 

The while I ask, Do they remember— 
Those who shared my hopes and fears— 

The night-born love-dreams, fondly cherisht, 

That ere the dawn of morning perisht ? 


Not so were all: some hopes lived longer— 
Days or months—perchance a year: 

The fonder that the links were stronger— 
Those the hopes that cost a tear! 

Yet, one and all, they swiftly faded— 

The newer Love the old o’ershaded. 


Not now into the Future glancing, 
E’en the Present pass aside, 
My Muse—your humble book enhancing— 
O’er the Past roam far and wide: 
Now here, now there, your eye directing— 
Now here, now there, a Love detecting. 


The Bard, not now new hopes desiring— 
Old, too old for love’s sweet pain— 

The while to greater fame aspiring, 
Loves his old Loves o’er again. 

My Muse, select your choicest measure, 

To yield your Poet painful pleasure. 


NANCY. 
O weel I mind that simmer day-—— 
The first I spent wi’ Nancy ; 
And how her artless winning way 
Enrapt my youthfu’ fancy. 


*Mong invalids and idlers bound 
On ails and charms displaying, 
Awhile we wandert round and round, 
The village sights surveying. 
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But by and by the crowd we left 
A long Scots mile behind us, 
And sought a broom-envelopt cleft, 
Where none wad seek or find us. 


The Allan stream ran rippling on, 

The trout ’mong wavelets whirling : 
The birdies chirpt in unison, 

And my heart-strings were thirling. 


Aft folding Nancy in my arms, 
I tenderly carest her ; 

And as my e’e dwelt on her charms 
More warmly aye I prest her. 


*Twas then I first endured the pang 
O’ true love’s painfu’ pleasure, 

And own’d nae farther I need gang 
In search o’ my heart’s treasure. 


But ere came winter’s frost and snaw, 
The face o’ nature changing, 
Frae Allan Water far awa’, 
The wide warld I was ranging. 





NELLY. 


When o’ the Past I take the sum, 
Its little joy and mickle pain, 
I often wonder what’s become 
O’ ae fair lass—sweet Nelly Bayne. 


Where first we met I dinna mind, 
And why we parted scarce can tell ; 
But this I ken—her words sae kind 
An angel could na weel excel. 


Ae afternoon we were alane, 
In cosy corner side by side : 

First ane, and then the other ane, 
Around her form my arms did glide. 


Wi’ kiss and word, wi’ word and kiss, 
The moments swiftly onward sped : 
Nor did sweet Nelly take amiss 
Where I found pillow for my head. 


Nay, more: wi’ tender hand, my brow 
She to her bosom gently prest : 

‘Say, Jamie, are you happy now? 
And is the rover now at rest?’ 


I claspt her to my throbbing heart— 
I kissed her o’er and o’er again : 
‘My ain dear love! till Death us part, 
You're mine !—mine! mine !—sweet Nelly Bayne!’ 
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Fate ca’d his whirligig aroun’, 

And snapt the links o’ our love’s chain : 
I hied me far frae Embro toun, 

And farther still frae Nelly Bayne. 


LIZZIE, 


Afloat on Life’s uncertain sea— 

Here braving storm—there calm enjoying : 
The Present Moment all to me— 

The Future ne’er my thoughts employing : 
This hour in love with pretty face— 

Still sighing o’er it on the morrow— 
Ere many days, in far-off place, 

A sweeter face dispelled my sorrow : 
Thus drifting with the fitful tide, 

And heedless how each wind was veering, 
I little dreamt to whose fair side 

A cruel Fate my course was steering. 
A cruel Fate? Not cruel—no! 

Unerring Fate meant all in kindness : 
If I was wreckt ’mid waves of woe, 

*Twas through my own fond foolish blindness. 
Had I been wise—what men call wise— 

My days I'd spent in deep-laid scheming : 
As twas, secure I thought the prize— 

Of double-dealing never dreaming. 
The story must remain untold : 

A doubting world and unbelieving 
Would read it o’er unmoved and cold— 

Perchance with scorn the tale receiving. 
With eager haste—sans sigh, sans tear— 

I bowed to Fortune’s latest order, 
To seek and find another sphere 

A hundred miles beyond the Border. 


Aweary gay and festive scenes, 

The early hours of morn beguiling— 
Aweary even Beauty’s Queens, 

Their honeyed words and studied smiling— 
I lockt myself within my room, 

And Past and Present sadly blended : 
Amid a cloud of murky gloom 

My aimless life that hour was ended. 
The strain was old—the words were new— 

Yet word and note went fairly chiming : 
Henceforth—a far-off goal in view— 

My leisure hours were spent in rhyming. 
In after-years, when, fickle still, 

Of each new goddess quickly tiring, 
One backward glance my soul would thrill! 

One thought of Liz was song-inspiring ! 











BIRDIE : 


The Dream of x Hedger and Ditcher. 


By THORNBROUGH BELL. 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘ BrrpDi£, my dear,’ said old Mrs. 
Forsyth to her niece, young Mrs. 
Beaumont, as they sat over their 
afternoon tea, ‘I have a treat in 
store for you this evening. You 
will see our local lion, our cele- 
brated hedger and ditcher, Sandy 
O'Flaherty Smythe of Clonmore.’ 
And the old lady nodded her 
pretty white head, with its lace lap- 
pets and coquettish bows, at the 
listless girl, whose attitude, as she 
reclined in her low chair by the 
fire, was suggestive of languor and 
indifference, almost depression, in 
spite of its undeniable grace and 
ease. 

Birdie did not seem greatly in- 
fected by her aunt’s vivacity. Her 
thoughts had been a long way from 
Ballynacurra Castle, as her soft 
blue eyes looked absently into the 
red caverns in the glowing embers. 
But her aunt was undaunted by 
the somewhat chilling reception 
which her sally, intended to be 
rousing, received from that obstin- 
ate mute, her niece. That ingrate 
was silent. 

‘Curiosity does not seem to 
rank among your virtues, child,’ the 
dear old lady continued. ‘ Any 
one else but you, I believe, would 
ask what this lion is like.’ 

‘Shall I be frightened?’ asked 
Birdie, trying to arch a very straight 
pair of delicate brows. ‘ His titles 
sound formidable ;) and then she 
sipped her bohea with the air of 
one who has neither part nor parcel 


with the youthful follies exhibited 
by her aunt. 

‘ Not if you have the courage of 
a mouse,’ replied Mrs. Forsyth, 
laughing. ‘He is very harmless, 
and quite approachable by appeal- 
ing to his vanity. He has, how- 
ever, a passion; and that is for 
hunting. Put that man to ride a 
cock-horse and he is happy; he'd 
ride to Banbury Cross on the 
roughest animal, across the stiffest 
country. Let him alone for con- 
triving, and contriving admirably, 
to reach his destination in time.’ 

*O, he zs a man then, and not 
a wild beast,’ remarked Mrs. Beau- 
mont, looking more interested, a 
mischievous light stealing into her 
eyes. ‘And he is a man of sense 
evidently, ifhe loves riding. Now 
I wonder would he ride with me, 
aunt Forsyth? Do you think it 
could be managed ?’ Birdie went 
on appealingly, and a little colour 
stealing into her cheeks. 

‘What would Frank say?’ said 
aunt Forsyth, pretending to look 
prim. 

‘Frank! Why, what would he 
say, indeed?’ was the somewhat 
resentful answer. ‘Frank of 
course would be charmed.’ 

Old Mrs. Forsyth, who was tak- 
ing charge of Frank’s wife (he was 
her nephew) while that young man 
was bent on retrieving his fallen 
fortunes by hard study in the Tem- 
ple, looked a little comical and 
dubious at Birdie’s sudden inde- 
pendence. 

‘Ahem! she coughed, lifting 
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the little melon-shaped teapot. 
* So Frank’s to ride at Edmonton, 
and you're to ride at Ware. If he 
was not a very foolish and a very 
pig-headed young man, he would 
be over here, looking after my pro- 
perty for me, which he knows very 
well I am unable to do myself, in- 
stead of worrying himself to a 
skeleton at a profession which will 
kill him by inches. He may wait 
long enough for a brief, my dear ; 
and so I’ve told him.’ 

‘ Aunt Forsyth,’ said Birdie, ex- 
tending a slim white hand for her 
blue teacup, ‘ I know you think it 
a pity that Frank married me— 
you see what a dead weight I am 
on his hands. I must be,’ Birdie 
went on more hurriedly, and two 
rose-red cheeks belying her pre- 
vious pale ones, ‘ or he never would 
have sent me away, while he tided 
over his poverty all alone. He 
thinks me a fair-weather friend, 
aunt Forsyth. Ah, ofall his in- 
vestments, I surely have been the 
greatest failure, worse than the 
most worthless of Turkish bonds.’ 

Poor Birdie Beaumont set down 
her cup with a trembling hand, and 
tried to look as though her eyes, 
so like in colour to the china’s 
hue, were not filled with tears. 

Mrs. Forsyth nodded her head ; 
and this expressive action on her 
part always reminded her niece of 
‘contrary Mary’s’ garden ; for the 
jingling of all her numerous beads 
and fandangles resembled nothing 
so much as the silver bells and 
cockle-shells and button-tops all 
of a row, graphically described as 
growing there. 

‘ Fiddle-de-dee!’ she said quickly. 
‘He has been an obstinate and 
perverse fellow ; but I can tell you 
the best bargain Frank ever made, 
my love, was when he won his 
wife ; and when he has got over 
the bad attack which his pride has 
suffered, he will come to his senses, 
and see pretty clearly that in his 
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so-called independent industry he 
is pleasing no one but himself. 
Frank is no fool. You must have 
patience, Birdie ;) and Mrs. For- 
syth rang the bell. 

There was a little pause between 
the two ladies, while the fire blazed 
up cheerfully, and a man-servant 
entered and put on fresh logs. 

‘ But we're a long way from our 
first subject,’ remarked the lively 
old lady presently. ‘Let me see, 
you want to have a flirtation, and 
go out riding with the hedger and 
ditcher. Well, if you will be care- 
ful of your neck, I have no great 
objection. You can see about it 
yourself this evening; and the 
cunning old lady thought to her- 
self, ‘A very capital thing if she 
does ; anything is welcome to me 
that will rouse the child from her 
moping state. I hope a little mild 
flirtation with that innocent old 
Sandy will drive such crotchets from 
her foolish little head. <A dead 
weight on Frank, indeed? He 
doesn’t deserve her.’ 

‘The hedger and ditcher !’ said 
Birdie, brightening up. ‘I had 
pictured a humble eccentricity 
pruning the hedges with a bill- 
hook, or industriously scraping the 
mud to the side of the roads. 
Sandy, too! What a horrible name, 
aunt Forsyth! So suggestive.’ 

‘O, very appropriate,’ laughed 
Mrs. Forsyth; ‘wait till you see 
him. I can tell you, my dear, he 
is quite a beau, and is run after in 
a most glaring manner by enter- 
prising matrons, who would be 
proud to see their daughters mis- 
tress of such an estate as Clon- 
more. A magnificent old place it 
is; but I believe my friend Sandy 
thinks more of his stud than his 
timber.’ 

‘Say no more, aunt,’ cried 
Birdie, sitting upright; ‘I feel 
already in love with him. Lord 
Tomnoddy’s feelings when he was 
excited at the novel anticipation 
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of seeing a man with his neck in a 
noose were poor compared to mine 
now. My heart goes pitapat, aunt 
Forsyth, at the mere thought of 
seeing Sandy.’ 

‘Well done!’ exclaimed the old 
lady, beaming and chuckling and 
rubbing her little ringed hands to- 
gether burlesque fashion ; ‘ you’re 
roused at last to some expression 
of interest; the first pleasure or ex- 
citement that has sparkled in your 
eyes, my dear, since you came last 
week, is there now; and if the 
outline of the hedger and ditcher 
has so aroused you, little demure 
tired-out woman that you are, what 
will the original do? Birdie, I 
tremble for poor Frank ; his image 
will be effaced.’ 

She was pretending, innocently 
crafty old soul, that she was to be 
overcome at this awful impending 
possibility ; her little scheme was 
succeeding so well she could afford 
to hug herself with delight when 
she saw the merry dimple in 
Birdie’s face and the mirth in her 
eyes, before so melancholy. Birdie, 
who had been creeping about, like 
a ‘soul in purgatory,’ for the last 
five days, whose air of profound 
and irremediable misery had been 
so apparent, ‘And all through that 
obstinate Frank,’ said the old lady 
to herself; ‘as if it was not quite 
aggravating enough of him to sink 
all his money in the way he did, 
without holding out against his 
elders, and refusing to listen to the 
voice of reason. He wants a shak- 
ing, I believe. I wish he could see 
the wife he has banished, while he 
muddles his brains over work that 
he’ll never understand. Upon my 
word, I’d a great mind to telegraph, 
and give him a fright, if my lady 
had not amended. Ah, well, I 
thank my stars she has an Alexan- 
der spirit of conquest, as well as a 
love of horsemanship, that will 
carry her through after all—that is, 
if I can manage to tickle her hu- 
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mour and whet her curiosity about 
Sandy ; and Sandy himself will do 
the rest, the poor old goose will be 
sure to be vastly taken with her 
innocent airs and those eyes of 
hers.’ 

Here the excellent old lady’s 
meditations came to an abrupt end ; 
her poodle got up from the rug and 
barked, and young Mrs. Beaumont, 
who had been watching with great 
interest her aunt’s expressive coun- 
tenance, broke into a _ hilarious 
peal of laughter, like nothing she 
had indulged in since her advent 
at the castle she had thought so 
dull. 

‘ Hey-day! cried Mrs. Forsyth, 
‘did you think I am to be caught 
napping, that you are pleased to 
cackle, madam, or is it of Sandy 
you're thinking ?” 

‘Both! cried Birdie, with a melo- 
dramatic air. ‘This boy lends 
mettle to us all! My sympathies 
are enlisted. Aunt Forsyth, to- 
night I go with you, heart and soul, 
in the frivolous assemblage you 
call a party.’ 

‘And I'll have a party spirit 
about me too, expect. And now 
I’ve a letter to write,’ said Mrs. 
Forsyth, patting her curls and 
shaking out the satin folds of her 
gown, while her chatelain jingled 
as she pulled a big gold watch from 
her pocket and compared it with 
the timepiece on the high mantel- 
shelf; ‘and do you run away and 
order your prettiest gown out—we 
shall dine early—and divert your- 
self with selecting the ornaments 
most becoming to you ; and if you 
have any message for Frank tell 
me, for I shall send him a line 
probably.’ 

Birdie hesitated, her colour came 
and went. 

‘O,’ she said, fingering the locket 
wherein his miniature was, ‘ please 
give him my fondest love, and— 
I'll write to-morrow.’ 

‘And tell him a new version of 
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Beauty and the Beast, eh, madam 
niece? Ha, ha!’ chuckled the old 
lady, as she seated herself at an 
old-fashioned bureau. The room 
throughout was full enough of 
anciently beautiful and beautifully 
ancient furnishingsand adornments, 
the relics of years of wealth and 
taste, to have satisfied the keenest 
disciple of the zsthetic ‘craze’ of 
the age. ‘I’m in my second child- 
hood, I believe, but hardly so far 
gone as you may think. Ihave arod 
in pickle for Master Frank, if—’ 

‘There’s virtue in “if,” aunt 
Forsyth. I shall wear black and 
my silver ornaments, if you think 
them sufficiently becoming?’ and 
Birdie made her exit. 

‘Ah, get along with you for a 
plague !’ cried the old lady, begin- 
ning to write in a neat little hand ; 
then she stopped. ‘ Birdie, Madam 
Beaumont!’ she called ; ‘are you 
there? Because I have forgotten 
to tell you one thing about Sandy. 
Do you hear, child ?—Ah, she’s 
gone, the vain hussy, to look into 
the glass, of course. Well, I must 
not forget, when she returns, to tell 
her— A fig for this scratching 
pen!’ and, selecting another, Mrs. 
Forsyth proceeded with her letter 
undisturbed. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tuey had enjoyed a fine day's 
sport. Mr. Fox had given them a 
nimble chase; and huntsmen and 
horses were inclined to consider 
themselves heroes when the day 
closed in after the conflict. The 
dogs in a weary pack travelling 
kennelwards ; Reynard’s body and 
bones, head and brush, all satis- 
factorily disposed of to the win- 
ners; and Sandham O'Flaherty 
Smythe, as he sank heavily into the 
deep armchair wherein his body 
loved to lounge, his pink adorned 
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with mud-splashes, his top-boots 
replaced by easy slippers, wished 
in his heart he could lounge there 
the evening through, instead of 
having to undergo the convention- 
alities of society. Alas, he was 
bound to its Juggernaut car for this 
evening, that he would so fain have 
spent in his cosy sanctum ; a smok- 
ing glass of whisky-toddy upon 
the table; the brazen kettle (very 
brazen, truly, to assist in such an 
orgie) spluttering on the hob; the 
fire blazing merrily ; curtains well 
drawn; while pussy upon the oppo- 
site chair and Tray upon the rug, 
visible through the cloudy mist of 
his favourite meerschaum, should 
complete this picture of bachelor 
bliss. This picture to-night, how- 
ever, is a mere trick of imagina- 
tion, assisted by memory, it is true; 
for such things had been, and 
Sandy’s armchair knew it well. 
Had its master not dozed and 
nodded and dreamed there for 
years past, after many and many a 
hard day’s sport? For he had ever 
been keen in the chase, the brave 
boy; and though it seems rude and 
unkind to tell tales, and set a date 
to the age of one’s neighbours, yet 
he who looks may read upon the 
brown, lined, rugged countenance 
of the hedger and ditcher that he 
is well out of his teens; in fact, 
that his teens have forgotten him, 
if he has not already forgotten 
them. But his long, spare, angular 
frame looks rockily strong enough 
to rival Methuselah himself, as he 
reclines at his ease and ponders 
upon the exigencies of a tyrannical 
fate. And he gets up with a grunt 
of annoyance, and runs his long fin- 
gers through his hair, till it stands 
on end, and reveals, like the cloud, 
its silver lining; and he contorts 
his ugly massive features into still 
uglier casts, screwing his eyes till 
they are lost under his wrinkled 
brow and overhanging bushy eye- 
brows. His mouth widens, and 
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his nose stands out in the shadow 
upon the wall, absurdly prominent, 
as he caresses that fiery appendage 
to his chin that he fondly terms to 
himself his auburn beard. 

Yes, Sandy Smythe, respected 
friend, you are indeed an ugly fel- 
low, Adonis though we know you 
consider yourself to be, as you 
stand scrutinising each feature be- 
fore your toilette glass, as you join 
art to Nature, and heighten the 
effect of your appearance with in- 
nocent aid from your perfumer, as 
you gradually arrive at the finishing 
touches, and, placing a red camellia 
in your button-hole, you mumble 
anathemas upon your hostess’s 
head, and rush blindly on to your 
fate. 

Old Mrs. Forsyth’s memory play- 
ed her false that evening. It was 
not until Mr. Smythe stood before 
her in all the glory of evening- 
dress, and the red camellia beneath 
his tawny beard, that she remem- 
bered with a start the important 
fact which she had intended to tell 
Birdie concerning the hedger and 
ditcher. 

‘My dear,’ she said behind her 
fan to Mrs. Beaumont, who stood 
near her in her war-paint and 
feathers (I mean, her silver and dia- 
phanous black), looking irresisti- 
ble, ‘I ought to have told you. 
Sandy is deaf, very deaf, stone deaf, 
and, ahem! not exactly dumb, you 
know ; but he can’t speak very well, 
so you must use the tablets, if you 
can't talk with your fingers.’ ‘These 
few words, hastily spoken, and 
much emphasised, had a great ef- 
fect upon young Mrs. Beaumont. 
She stared, and a blush mounted 
into her face, and a look, half re- 
proachful, half disbelieving, flashed 
from her blue eyes. That was all 
the outward agitation this deluded 
young woman betrayed, as she 
curtseyed prettily to the hedger 
and ditcher ; and he, his forehead 
wrinkled up to the roots of his hair, 
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bowed in his gracefullest manner, 
and stared in turn at the young 
beauty. But in Birdie’s breast 
smouldered volcanic wrath, that she 
vowed, before this evening closed, 
should burst forth upon the head 
of that wicked old lady, her aunt, 
who had waited until the very mo- 
ment of introduction to launch this 
bombshell at her feet. But the 
young warrior was not going to be 
daunted thus in the outset. She 
meant to have her mount, and a 
gallop after the hounds too, maybe. 
She thought she knew the vowels 
upon her little white digits, and by 
the help of those ivory tablets in 
Sandy’s hands she would not be 
wholly at a loss for conversation. 
So she chose a deadly dart in the 
shape of an innocent little smile, 
very sweet and appealing, and 
launched it at her victim ; and in 
two more minutes Mr. Smythe was 
seated by the side of her low chair 
in close conversation upon the 
ivory tablets, a look of intense and 
pleased satisfaction upon his face. 

That naughty little old lady of 
Ballynacurra Castle drew a tiny 
suppressed sigh of relief at this 
happy termination of what had 
nearly proved a dilemma. She 
mentally apostrophised Birdie as a 
jewel, and betook herself to rustle, 
a brocaded and laced and pow- 
dered coquette, amongst her guests. 
And the matrons and the maidens, 
and I would not wonder too the 
youths, were mad as possible. A 
married lady who was misguided 
enough to fascinate such a veteran 
as Sandy O’Flaherty Smythe ought, 
in the opinion of those scornful 
dames, to be condemned to a mask 
for the rest of her life. 

Sandy meanwhile was engrossed. 
He was not at all ashamed to turn 
his back upon the indignant glances 
directed at him, as he sat there 
studying the carpet at his feet, 
awaiting the return of his tablets. 
He was wrapped, for the first time 
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in his experience, in the rosy mists 
of love’s young dream, totally ob- 
livious of all but a pair of blue 
eyes beneath delicate brows, and 
a brown head bent gracefully over 
the words just pencilled by his 
eager fingers—‘ Do you ride?’ 

And Mrs. Beaumont was care- 
fully setting down in frécis how 
devotedly she liked that exercise, 
but that she did not care for soli- 
tary rides, so that she had not yet 
mounted a horse since her advent 
at the castle. 

And then followed a series of 
questions and answers, that re- 
minded Birdie of her childhood’s 
days, when she learnt the Stepping- 
Stones to Knowledge. And then 
she got bolder; and, discarding 
the tablets, she ventured upon a 
monosyllable with her fingers, until 
Sandy’s gray eyes, fixed upon the 
tardily growing .word, ready to 
pounce upon its meaning before it 
had struggled to completion, so 
embarrassed her that she dropped 
her hands in despair and blushed. 

‘Vara wall,’ muttered Sandy under 
his beard, and nodding approv- 
ingly, while he added to himself a 
note of admiration for those small, 
white, agonised fingers, whose at- 
tempts at speaking were so very 
becoming. But he was rudely torn 
from his paradise presently when 
Mrs. Beaumont rose, at her aunt’s 
request, to divert the company with 
asong. And so Sandy, who could 
not enjoy those lovely notes that 
presently thrilled through the room, 
was obliged to content himself with 
re-reading the words she had left 
him upon the tablets under the 
screen of Mrs. Forsyth’s dragon- 
china. 

‘My niece, Mrs. Beaumont, — 
that was her name, written by the 
old lady’s hand upon the first page, 
which Sandy had forborne to erase. 
‘Mrs. Beaumont! Ah, a widow, 
without a doubt—a young beauti- 
ful widow ! 
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The delicate admixture of silver 
and black in her dress seemed to 
hint at a funeral urn not far in the 
distance—seemed to suggest that 
the remains of the departed were 
yet uncrumbling in the family vault. 
And Sandy, screwing up his face, 
and gazing from his gloomy corner 
towards young Mrs. Beaumont, 
could observe at his pleasure the 
pensive melancholy that sat upon 
her brow, the seriousness attending 
her smile, the gravity and thought 
that tempered vivacity in her de- 
meanour. Yes, these were all un- 
mistakable signs that she was a 
young widow, who had been mar- 
ried most likely to some one for 
whom she had never cared, and 
from whose bondage she had been 
happily released. 

Sandy was perfectly satisfied with 
these conclusions; and when he 
went away that evening he was by 
no means the gay reckless hedger 
and ditcher he had been, the care- 
less butterfly expanding in For- 
tune’s smiling sunshine. He was 
thoughtful, almost solemn, as he 
extended his large hand to his 
hostess, and shook her tiny one up 
and down in an absent way. Then 
his eyes turned on Birdie, and in a 
trice out flew his tablets. 

‘Who was her husband ?’ he al- 
most telegraphed — so hurriedly 
that the old lady may be forgiven 
if she mistook the past for present 
tense. So she wrote hastily down, 

‘A barrister-at-law. My niece 
tells me you have arranged to ride 
with her—so kind of you. It is 
very dull for her to have no escort ; 
and I fear my riding-days are over.’ 
And the dear old lady smiled—a 
wicked little smile—at the anxious 
face, with its most self-satisfied and 
self-asserting nose, as she returned 
the tablets. 

‘Poor old goose!’ she said to 
herself. ‘I said he would be vastly 
delighted with our Birdie, and I’m 
pretty sure the little rogue has 
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persuaded him into thinking she 
is equally pleased with him. 
Really, though Sandy’s vanity is 
so great, he is not to be pitied. A 
man who has run the gauntlet of 
nearly thirty years’ persecution from 
time-servers and wealth-worshipers 
by the hundred may be trusted to 
take care of himself. A das with 
tenderness for so tough a heart!’ 





CHAPTER III. 


AFTER that evening Sandy was 
inadaydream. A beautiful dream 
it was while it lasted. But its dura- 
tion was limited, like all delusive 
delights, and its awakening came 
with ashock. Yet the intervening 
time was an enchanted period, to 
which it would be barbarous to 
seta common date, and say, ‘ Here 
it ended.’ 

Ballynacurra Castle, whose 

‘ Four gray walls and four gray towers 

Overlook a space of flowers,’ 
acquired a curious attraction for 
him. Among those flowers, rose 
among roses, fitting companion to 
a green shamrock, he saw through 
a kind of mesmeric telescope that 
young Mrs. Beaumont, whose 
image, like Macbeth, ‘had mur- 
dered sleep.’ 

The hedger and ditcher in this 
sentimental mood would have been 
almost pitiable (for to be ‘all sighs 
and phantasy’ is becoming to no 
one) had not his arrant conceit and 
a certain rugged manliness of bear- 
ing sustained him under the trying 
aspects of his tragical fate. 

As for that shocking old lady of 
Ballynacurra, I really cannot under- 
take her defence. That she should 
sit netting and knotting, and smil- 
ing and chuckling, because the old 
merry sparkle lit Birdie’s blue eyes, 
and the wild roses bloomed in her 
cheeks once more, was quite in- 
human, when all the time she per- 
mitted a process of vivisection 
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upon the tough-fibred heart of the 
hedger and ditcher. The hornets’ 
nest which that old lady raised 
about her ears was really her de- 
serts, you will say. 

But those constant rides were 
most beneficial to madam _ her 
niece, who merely looked upon 
Sandy as a highly amusing eccen- 
tricity. And was not Frank show- 
ing signs of returning to his senses ? 
Ah, ha, Mrs. Forsyth could flatter 
herself that her nimble wit after all 
had not led her so far astray. And 
there was also this to be said, that 
in providing Sandy with so divert- 
ing a companion, in whose com- 
pany he might find pleasure un- 
mixed with the dread of a fly 
towards a spider, she did him a 
downright service. So she did. 


‘Now, Birdie,’ said old Mrs. 
Forsyth, just to ease the slight 
pricking of her conscience, ‘I 
shall not allow any bad treatment 
of our parochial pet, our local 
lion, my Sandy friend of Clonmore. 
I’ve a vast regard for his feelings, 
and I do trust and hope that you 
will abstain from using that side- 
long innocent glance (of which I 
have the benefit now and again) 
when in that unfortunate crea- 
ture’s society. It would be highly 
—ahem !—indiscreet ; in fact, if I 
catch you flirting, madam niece, I'll 
send straightway for Frank !’ 

Birdie tried to make an ugly 
face. She was dressed in her 
riding-habit, and stood switching 
her boot with her whip, her skirt 
gathered up with her left hand, the 
colour coming and going in her 
cheeks. 

‘For Frank, indeed !’ she cried, 
with beautiful scorn, ‘as though he 
were my schoolmaster; and how 
you talk,aunt Forsyth ! As though I 
were not to ride out with an enter- 
taining friend, and he, poor soul, 
stone deaf; and all because of 
Frank. I might be a nun in a 
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cloister, and spend my time in 
Paternosters, for all he cares. Mr. 
Sandy is the best of cicerones; 
and he says I sit my horse ex- 
tremely well.’ 

‘If he said you were extremely 
vain,’ cried the old lady, ‘he would 
have been nearer true—breaking 
your neck. My stars, Mrs. Birdie, 
I'd stake my head almost that you 
are not the same self you were 
when you came to Ballynacurra, 
moping like a sick bird; and to 
see your lively airs and graces 
now! But mind: I warn you what 
I'll do if you make a fool of the 
hedger and ditcher ; and she held 
up her little white forefinger at her 
niece. 

But Mrs. Birdie was injured in- 
nocence itself. 

‘Fie, aunt Forsyth!’ she pro- 
tested ; ‘was I not brought up to 
speak the truth always, and be 
honest and kind to all? Mr. 
Sandy is far too unlovely for me 
to look often his way. I am 
always engaged in admiring the 
country views, which are beautiful. 
O, and do you know, aunt For- 
syth’—here Birdie became ani- 
mated—‘ Mr. Sandy wanted me to 
accept his little black mare? But 
I would not. Ah, there he comes 
up the avenue! Aw revoir, dear 
aunt; may you not be attacked 
with the vapours in my absence ” 
she added demurely ; and kissing 
the tips of her fingers as she ran, 
Birdie disappeared, and was speedi- 
ly on her horse and away. 

Birdie was that day particularly 
careful not to look often in Sandy’s 
direction, feeling, as she did, a 
trifle uneasy concerning certain 
gentle glances condemned by her 
aunt just before. This caution on 
her part, however, was quite thrown 
away, her pains to be one-sided in 
her vision all lost; for Sandy was 
silent, preoccupied, almost gloomy, 
taking little account of his wary 
companion as he sat in the saddle, 
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apparently absorbed in contempla- 
tion. Loosely he held the reins, 
and allowed his horse to step 
where he would, as with forehead 
puckered, and visage somewhat 
contracted and grave, he inwardly 
wrestled with conflicting emotions. 
Outwardly his strongly-marked pro- 
file seemed rough-hewn from a 
cavernous rock, where the waves 
had washed it brown. 

This deep abstraction was un- 
broken until, upon their homeward 
way, they passed the churchyard, 
where the huge tomb of Sandy’s 
ancestors was the most prominent 
object in their view. Birdie, up 
to now, had not attempted to dis- 
turb the silence between herself 
and her cavalier. She was by this 
time aware that Sandy was not 
like the rest of the world, and his 
conduct not to be measured with 
a common rule; and to vary the 
sauntering pauses in which she 
indulged in pleasant thoughts of 
Frank, and anticipations of when 
he should relent and come over 
to Ballynacurra, Birdie now and 
again let her blithe little horse 
break into a swinging canter, and 
leave Sandy’s solemn-pacing steed 
far in the dim distance. Arrived 
at the churchyard, however, she 
awaited her companion, half turn- 
ing in her saddle to look round 
the bend of the road for the white 
nose of his horse. There was a 
fine bloom upon either cheek, and 
a good-humoured tolerance of his 
rudeness in her eyes, as the light 
wind ruffled her brown hair where 
she waited. Sandy looked up and 
saw her, bright, full of life, health, 
and vivacity. A gleam of triumph 
fired his light gray eyes, a satisfied 
smile played round his mouth. 
With a sudden movement of his 
arm he pointed his whip to where 
the yew-trees mourned over the 
tomb of Clonmore. 

‘A place for you there,’ were the 
half-formed words he muttered, 
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with a cursory glance towards Bir- 
die as they passed on, and then 
he brought his tablets from his 
pocket and wrote hastily. 

‘A little off his head, poor soul!’ 
was Birdie’s thought; and hergentle 
heart filled with pity for the poor 
hedger and ditcher, graciously par- 
doning that which she could not 
understand, as she put her horse 
into a canter. They were nearing 
the castle ; its gray tuyrets peeped 
through the young green of the 
trees, when the long strides of San- 
dy’s horse brought him to Mrs. 
Beaumont’s side. 

‘Read,’ he said, handing his 
tablets unceremoniously across to 
her, and disregarding the little air 
of hauteur with which they were 
accepted. 

Her dignity somewhat affronted, 
Mrs. Birdie looked down and read 
obediently, read and read again, 
her colour changing, her eyes 
proud. Sandy, solemn but per- 
fectly at his ease, relapsed once 
more into meditation, content to 
await his answer with patience, 
quite assured that the proposal he 
had, after much consideration, writ- 
ten upon that ivory surface, would 
find a blushing acceptance. It 
was an authoritatively-worded offer 
of marriage ; no humble suing, but 
a gracious resolve, like that of King 
Cophetua of old. 

‘This beggar-maid shall be my 
queen. This pleasing, young, blue- 
eyed widow shall be my wife, shall 
win the envy of all by the honour.’ 
Sandy, the sought after, flattered, 
caressed, deigned to own himself 
conquered at last. So he waited, 
very collectedly, dreaming his plea- 
sant dreams. Already Tray and 
Pussy were dethroned from their 
places, already his prophetic eyes 
had so far pierced the future that 
they discerned the time when, with- 
in the family sarcophagus, after a 
very long and happy life, the bones 
of himself and his devoted wife 
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should repose together, they hav- 
ing expired in one breath—both 
entombed in one burying. Ah, 
it was such a beautiful dream, and 
Sandy scarcely noticed that the 
end was drawing near. They had 
entered the castle-gates, and he 
awoke to the fact at seeing Mrs. 
Beaumont spring off her horse ; 
sweeping him a frigid curtsey, and 
extending the tablets with cool 
disdain, the lady gathered up her 
riding-habit and walked away, 
stately, dignified, deeply affronted. 

For a moment Sandy stared, at 
aloss. Then he smiled. Did he 
not know well the ways ofa wo- 
man ?— uncertain, hard to please.’ 
What was this retreat but a shy 
sudden humour, a coquettish hesi- 
tation, a delicious delay? Ha, ha! 
He must follow; he must com- 
mand his answer—woo this coy 
mood away. So he surrendered 
his horse to the groom, arranged 
the violets in his button-hole, drew 
off his gloves, and stamped into the 
castle. 

Sandham O'Flaherty Smythe of 
Clonmore stood just within the 
castle-hall unnoticed. Unnoticed, 
indeed, except by the men in ar- 
mour, frowning darkly through 
their eyeless sockets, or the deer- 
heads and antlers, where they hung 
and mocked at his wrongs. A 
tall, high-shouldered, discomfited 
avenger, he stood winking and 
blinking in the sunshine, running 
his fingers rapidly through his thick 
curly hair till every wave bristled. 
Why should we detain him here in 
his wrath and dismay? There, at 
the far end of the long oak-floored 
hall, where the light fell in, sub- 
dued by the deep vivid colouring 
of the stained oriel window, stood 
the bride of his choice. Her soft 
hair loosened, her haughtiness fled, 
she is clasped in the arms of a 
stranger, a man young, handsome, 
lover-like, whose air of gaiety and 
adoration as he bent his head 
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down towards Birdie’s face, smote 
coldly on Sandy’s heart. Why hide 
it? The knave bent down his 
head and kissed those rose-red 
cheeks, those sweet disdainful lips ; 
not disdainful now though. Eager- 
ly, her arms thrown round him, 
Birdie was crying joyfully, ‘O 
Frank, Frank, this is a blessed sur- 
prise, indeed ! 

It was well indeed for Sandy’s 
mood just then that he could only 
see, and could not hear the words 
of love and tenderness that passed 
between them. He stood like a 
statue of stone in the doorway, 
grim as Nemesis, with fixed staring 
eyes. Then Birdie turned and saw 
him. With a pretty air of confu- 
sion and pride she advanced a 
step from her husband’s arms, and 
spelt with a horrible glibness his 
name upon her fingers, making a 
friendly little movement to invite 
Sandy’s entrance, with an innocent 
and pleading smile. But the face 
of the hedger and ditcher was an 
implacable face; he contorted it 
hideously, and said ‘Ugh? beneath 
his beard. Muttering and shrug- 
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ging his shoulders, and grinding 
his teeth in his righteous wrath, he 
turned with an imperious gesture 
of scorn, and strode away in the 
sunshine—strode away to brood 
over his cruel fate, and the deceit- 
ful heart of woman, in the wiles of 
which he was fain to confess he 
had not yet been perfectly edu- 
cated. 


But, bless you, he has recovered 
now completely. Once more his 
meditations are fancy free. 

Sandy is very great friends with 
the people of Ballynacurra Castle, 
and they are very fond of him. 
Yet Vanity still holds her sway ; 
and it is in no spirit of malice that 
she whispers sometimes to Sandy’s 
mind that, were Providence one 
day to see fit painlessly to remove 
the ex-barrister-at-law, the family 
vault of Clonmore may yet be 
gratified by the guardianship of the 
bones he so desired there to rest. 
But this is a vision of the future. 

For the present the dream of 
the hedger and ditcher is at an 
end. 
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May! and the breezes sigh, 
And the wind-flower blooms to-day. 
Lost in the long grass lie 


Violets timid and shy, 


Hid in the hedge by the way. 
May ! and away in the sky 
The lark is trilling his lay, 
While in our hearts we cry, 
‘May! 


Spring-flowers, sweet and so gay, 
But a brief month and ye die ; 

What sweeter blossom shall stay ? 

Ah, is she not fairer than they? 
Let love and my life reply, 


‘May?’ 
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WueEw Michael Dahl, a celebrated 
Swedish artist, visited Rome to- 
wards the close of the seventeenth 
century, he undertook to paint a 
portrait of Christina, who was then 
residing in the Eternal City. One 
day during the sittings, she asked 
him what he intended to put in 
her hand. ‘A fan, please your 
majesty. ‘A fan! exclaimed 
Christina, starting up with a tre- 
mendous oath; ‘a fan! A lion, 
man! A lion is fitter for the 
Queen of Sweden !’ 

From her earliest days Christina 
displayed an insurmountable aver- 
sion ‘for all that women do and 
say,’ dazzling her contemporaries 
by her marvellous intellectual at- 
tainments, her lavish patronage of 
the arts and sciences, her romantic 
escapades. She yet lacked those 
gentle graces which impart a magic 
charm to the reign and character 
of a female sovereign. And thus 
posterity has judged her; for few 
eminent persons have had less jus- 
tice done to them than this extra- 
ordinary woman, whose parallel it 
is impossible to find in any age or 
history. Much prejudice has doubt- 
less resulted from the bigotry of 
party-feeling ; but time discloses 
truth ; each day the discovery of 
documents reveals the integrity of 
her life and actions, and the base 
motives which animated the hire- 
ling scribblers of a clique to calu- 
minate her. 

The observation of human life, 
as well as the research of those 
writers who, taking nothing upon 
trust, are at the trouble of first 
seeking out, and then investigating, 
evidence, will generally prove that 





abusive imputations are rather in- 
dicative of the worthlessness of the 
accusers than of the accused, for 
vice rejoices in soiling the good 
name of virtue. Christina’s life is 
no romance, but the history of a 
woman elevated by genius and 
rank above her fellow-mortals, ex- 
emplifying the truism, that great- 
ness calls forth the hatred of the 
ignoble, and by its very effulgence 
displays their malice in a more 
vivid light. 

Lion-hearted daughter of the 
‘Lion of the North,’ Gustavus 
Adolphus, she resembled him in 
features and disposition. Her 
birth, however, was a sad disap- 
pointment to her royal parents: 
the queen, after the fashion of the 
times, consulted an astrologer be- 
fore her accouchement, who confi- 
dently assured her majesty of the 
male sex of the coming stranger ; 
hence lavish preparations were 
made for the expectant prince. 

The snow fell heavily on the dull 
December morning when Chris- 
tina first saw the light in the quaint 
old palace at Stockholm. It was 
the eighth day of the month, 1626. 
Loud were the lamentations of the 
queen and attendants at the ap- 
pearance of the new-born babe, 
unflatteringly described by the 
chroniclers as a ‘dark ugly girl, 
who cried with a shrill rough 
voice.’ None ventured for a time 
to explain matters to the king. At 
length his sister, the Princess 
Catherine, took the poor infant 
in her arms, and announced to 
him that he had a daughter. Gus- 
tavus, too noble to show the na- 
tural chagrin that he felt, kissed 
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the child, and said, ‘ Let us thank 
God, sister; I hope this girl will be 
as good asa boy.’ Catherine re- 
minded him that he was still 
young ; but he hastily replied, ‘I 
am content, and pray God to pre- 
serve my daughter ; adding, smil- 
ing, ‘She will be an arch girl; she 
puts tricks upon us so early.’ The 
king, soon reconciled to her sex, 
loved her with passionate fond- 
ness. When quite a babe she ac- 
companied him in his various and 
incessant journeys through his do- 
minions; so that from the very be- 
ginning, the soft tenderness of 
motherly cherishing, the indescrib- 
able caresses, which are to the 
young life as sunshine to the flower, 
were wanting to the little Chris- 
tina; her mother, Eleanora—a 
gentle delicate woman—having 
neither the strength nor the in- 
clination for camp-life. On one 
occasion when Gustavus and his 
suite entered the fortress of Calma, 
the governor refrained from salut- 
ing the king with the usual dis- 
charge of artillery, afraid lest the 
roar of the cannon might terrify 
the princess into convulsions, as 
she was then only two years old. 
Her father, hearing of this, hesi- 
tated a moment, and then said, 
‘Fire; she is a soldier’s daughter, 
and must learn to bear it.’ The 
child, far from being frightened, 
clapped her baby-hands together 
with innocent glee—an exploit 
which enraptured the warrior-king, 
and awoke a burst of applause 
from his brave followers. It was 
at this moment he conceived the 
idea of educating her as a son; a 
strange mistake of judgment in a 
man possessing the genius of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, who, until the ad- 
vent of /e petit Caporal, was con- 
sidered the greatest general of mo- 
dern times. But a general perhaps 
is not the wisest judge of a woman’s 
needs and acquirements ; hence the 
little maiden, brought up amongst 
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soldiers and camps, bid fair to 
prove a ‘daughter of the regi- 
ment’ rather than a refined and 
elegant princess. Notwithstand- 
ing his odd plans for her future, it 
was Christina’s severest misfortune 
in life to lose her father when she 
was only eight years old. He dieda 
soldier's death in the battle of Lut- 
zen, ‘foremost fighting fell,’ at the 
moment all Europe rang with the 
fame of his glory. His last thoughts 
and care were for his child, whom 
he solemnly confided to a re- 
gency composed of men remark- 
able for talents and political sa- 
gacity, grown old too in the ser- 
vice of their king. 

Though the crown of Sweden, by 
the constitution, was not altogether 
elective, yet sovereigns were not 
legally in power till the succession 
was approved by the General As- 
sembly of the States. A diet was 
therefore summoned at once with 
unusual solemnity, when the presi- 
dent demanded of the four orders 
—the nobles, clergy, burghers, and 
peasants—‘ whether they accepted 
Christina, the daughter of Gus- 
tavus, for their queen?’ One of 
the peasants here rose and asked, 
‘ Who is this daughter of Gustavus, 
of whom you speak? We do not 
know her ; we have never seen her ; 
set her before us.’ The president 
sent for Christina, who was brought 
and placed in the midst of the as- 
sembly. The peasant, going up to 
her, examined the child well for 
some moments, and then ex- 
claimed, ‘ Yes, it is herself; these 
are the very features of our dead 
father and king. Let her be our 
queen ! At these words the roof 
resounded with mighty acclama- 
tions, the whole diet arose, shout- 
ing, ‘ Long live Christina, daughter 
of Gustavus ! 

She was then seated on her 
father’s throne, the oaths of alle- 
giance taken with enthusiasm, while 
the little heroine’s self-possessed 
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demeanour astonished the specta- 
tors ; she was too young to under- 
stand quite the nature of her posi- 
tion, but not too young to receive 
a vivid impression of her own 
grandeur and importance. ‘I still 
remember,’ she says, with zaivefé, in 
her Vie faite par elle-méime, ‘how 
enchanted I was to see all these 
men at my feet kissing my hand ; 
rather a coquettish confession from 
a maiden queen. 

During the minority of Christina 
the foreign affairs of Sweden were 
conducted by the Chancellor Ox- 
enstiern, a statesman celebrated 
for his eminent abilities, his loyalty 
and integrity, not less than for his 
diplomatic finesse. Under his ad- 
ministration the war was carried 
on in Germany with great success. 
This contest, called in history the 
‘Thirty Years’ War,’ laid desolate 
the finest portions of Europe, al- 
most annihilated social order, de- 
populated kingdoms, retarded 
civilisation, and caused an amount 
of individual misery that is beyond 
all computation. Sweden, which 
had been for ages only an obscure 
corner of Christendom, slowly rose 
in the scale of nations from the 
period that Gustavus Vasa, the 
great-grandfather of Christina, de- 
livered his country from the yoke 
of the Danes, but it attained the 
highest degree of glory and im- 
portance by the military exploits 
of her father, ‘the immortal Gus- 
tavus.’ After his death his gene- 
rals upheld the prestige of the 
Swedish arms abroad, and during 
the minority of his daughter the 
wise administration of the regency 
maintained tranquillity and pros- 
perity at home. Under these au- 
spicious circumstances Christina, 
who had been born to the throne, 
‘cradled amid laurels and trophies 
of victory,’ assumed a crown which 
was hers by the double right of 
hereditary claims and free consent 
of the people. 


The young princess had already 
given proof that she possessed a 
mind of extraordinary grasp. When 
but sixteen years old she was an 
excellent classical scholar, read 
Latin and Greek historians in the 
original, could converse fluently in 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and English ; languages she learned 
merely as an amusement, and 
without the aid of any master. 
Her application kept pace with 
her progress. Proud and deter- 
mined in character, she never sub- 
mitted to anything like discipline 
of the mind or will; she regulated 
her studies, commanded her pre- 
ceptors, dictated to her ministers, 
while her ‘insurmountable’ aver- 
sion to all the pursuits of her sex 
increased with time and indul- 
gence. Women she endured simply 
as part of her royal state; she 
rarely condescended to notice their 
presence, her only female asso- 
ciates being her cousin, the Prin- 
cess Euphrosyne, and Ebba Spane, 
la belle comtesse, one of her filles 
a’honneur ; but neither ever at- 
tempted to exercise the slightest 
influence over their imperious 
friend, nor is it probable they 
would have succeeded had they 
thus ventured. She was, however, 
of a joyous kindly disposition, de- 
lighted in field pastimes, following 
the chase with the same ardour she 
displayed in every pursuit. The 
accounts of her adroitness are al- 
most incredible ; for it is said that 
while on horseback, and at a gal- 
lop, she could shoot a hare with a 
single ball ; yet in spite of her sport- 
ing propensities she never wit- 
nessed the death of an animal 
without evincing strong feelings of 
pity, even to the extent of shed- 
ding tears. Her character pre- 
sents a strange chaos of incon- 
sistencies, in which the elements of 
true greatness and nobility were 
mingled confusedly with the most 
perverse ingredients that ever en- 
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tered into the composition of 
woman. There had not been 
many queens regnant to serve asa 
model for Christina. Thoroughly 
well versed in history, she espe- 
cially studied the life of Elizabeth 
of England, for whom she professed 
a warm admiration, which may 
have induced imitation; the two 
sovereigns bearing a striking re- 
semblance to each other in mind, 
manners, and eccentricities, though 
on the score of heart and morality 
her majesty of Sweden undoubt- 
edly carries the palm. 

A position more magnificent and 
interesting than that of Christina 
when she ascended the throne can 
scarcely be imagined. From the 
commencement of her reign she 
would have no prime minister. She 
received and read all the de- 
spatches, dictated the replies, regu- 
lated the senate, exercising more 
absolute power than any Swedish 
sovereign from the time of Eric 
XIV. to the change of constitution 
under Gustavus III. No wonder 
the eyes of all Europe were fixed 
with astonishment and admiration 
upon this singular woman, thus 
ruling despotically when only 
twenty years old, without friend, 
favourite, or premier. Nature, as 
if conscious that so unusual a pro- 
duction should be set in the most 
brilliant light, had gifted her with 
striking physical attractions. Her 
figure, rather below the middle 
height, was well formed and ma- 
jestic, with the exception of a 
slight deformity in the right shoul- 
der, caused by a fall in her infancy, 
but so little perceptible that, as the 
Duke de Guise happily expressed 
it, ‘one might make a bet on the 
point.’ She was exquisitely fair, 
her nose Roman, her eyebrows per- 
fectly arched, and the finest eyes in 
the world—azure-blue, large, and 
lustrous, the royal gemii/t flashing 
at times from their thickly-veiled 
depths, imparting a proud expres- 
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sion to the features, only to be 
softened down by the rare sweet- 
ness of her bewitching smile ; then, 
too, a rich profusion of flaxen-tinted 
hair—all combined to render her 
a finished type of the Ossianic 
beauty of the North. These natu- 
ral charms derived no aid from the 
intrigues of feminine toilette, for 
Christina allowed herself but a 
quarter ofan hour to dress, except 
on state occasions, when she ap- 
peared en grande tenue, arrayed with 
becoming taste and splendour. Her 
ordinary attire was a simple gray 
robe, relieved by a lace cravate or 
scarlet ribbon round the throat. 
She was fond of wearing black 
satin, a costume which admirably 
set off the dazzling whiteness of her 
neck andarms. Dress, however, oc- 
cupied few of her thoughts, for she 
was in reality entirely free from this 
first and last foible of woman. 
Neither amusements nor studies 
were ever permitted to interfere 
with her royal duties. She never 
forgot she was a sovereign, and as 
such had great and important obli- 
gations to discharge. When queen 
she rose at four in the morning, and: 
devoted these first hours to literary 
pursuits, the rest of the day being 
given entirely to the state. Nor did 
she neglect to prepare herself for 
an efficient attendance at the coun- 
cil; documents, many sheets in 
length, were placed by her bedside 
at night. These she carefully read 
over, studied, and mastered before 
she would form any conclusion on 
the difficult points under considera- 
tion. In the council-chamber she 
listened for sometime in silence 
to the discussion of her ministers ; 
she would then advance heropinion, 
always sound and sagacious, aston- 
ishing the assembled statesmen by 
the ease with which she compre- 
hended intricate questions, and 
separated them from _ irrelevant 
subjects, and still more, at her calm 
and decided manner in supporting 
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her own judgment, in opposition to 
men before whom all the sovereigns 
of Germany had trembled. The 
cabinet professed to yield to her 
age, her sex, and her rank; but, 
beyond a doubt, they bowed to her 
superior genius, self-evident to all 
around ; her remarkable fertility of 
thought, rapid perception, and 
sparkling lucidity of expression 
hourly revealing that her intel- 
lectual abilities were of the highest 
order. Aware how scanty was the 
knowledge of her native-born sub- 
jects, she encouraged by every 
means in her power the presence 
of wits and savants at her court ; to 
these she extended no languid 
and haughty patronage. Her affa- 
bility and courtesy pleased even 
more than her munificence, for in 
her genius ever found ready appre- 
ciation and kindred sympathy. The 
learned world was fascinated by 
the young queen. Gassendi said 
she had fulfilled the wish of Plato, 
* that kings should be philosophers, 
or else philosophers kings.’ Gro- 
tius, Descartes, Salmasius, were 
her friends; Pascal, Milton, and 
Ménage, her correspondents. 
Wisdom, too, displayed itself in 
her government. She added to 
her fleet, invited skilful shipwrights 
from Holland, ordained excellent 
regulations with regard to the com- 
merce, taxes, and coin of her king- 
dom. During her minority Christina 
founded the University of Abo; 
she now richly endowed it, added 
to the revenues of the University of 
Upsal, while a flourishing academy 
of literature sprung up under her 
patronage at Stockholm. Mean- 
while the war in Germany pro- 
ceeded with vigour, signal success 
from time to time falling to the 
Swedish arms ; but the queen, who 
had heard incessantly of warfare 
since her childhood, began to weary 
of the sound. She recognised too 
that peace had become necessary to 
hercountry ; for,in orderthoroughly 
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to establish her authority at home, 
it was essential to have tranquillity 
abroad. Whatever may have been 
her motives, none can deny her the 
true glory of having mainly brought 
about the great peace of Westpha- 
lia, which, after endless political 
shilly-shallies and sterile diploma- 
tic subtleties, was at length signed 
in 1649. At a period when Eng- 
land was convulsed by civil wars, 
France distracted by ignoble fac- 
tions,Germany desolated, and Spain 
humbled, a young queen, exer- 
cising ‘woman’s divine mission,’ 
dictated, from her little kingdom, 
terms of peace to all Europe, and 
stretching forth her sceptre, com- 
manded peace. ‘This act, placed 
in the balance, ought to weigh 
heavily in judging of the reign and 
character of Christina of Sweden. 
But as the French wit says, ‘No 
man isahero tohis va/et de chambre,’ 
so a narrow-minded bigoted cama- 
rilla have striven to ‘damn with 
faint praise’ the political ré/e of a 
woman whose greatness they could 
neither understand nor appreciate. 
Happily the day has gone by in 
England when justice was with- 
held from all who professed an 
alien creed ; hence Christina, like 
many another tarnished celebrity, 
is gradually undergoing the process 
of ‘whitewashing,’ which, in her 
case, is but fair play to the real 
metal. 

A crown is not always of roses. 
From the commencement of her 
reign bitter attacks were made 
upon Christina’s good name, both 
in prose and verse. She seems to 
have treated these contemptible 
lampoons with imperturbable sang- 
Jroid. A poet of very little talent 
once wrote some most scurrilous 
lines on the occasion of her ma- 
jesty elevating a brave soldier to 
the rank of nobleman, the refrain 
of the piece openly ascribing to her 
the part since played by ‘la Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein.’ A short 
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time previously, the queen had 
visited her fleet in the harbour at 
Stockholm, when Admiral Fleming, 
upon whose arm she leaned, slip- 
ped from his footing, and both 
were precipitated into the water, 
which was there thirty feet deep. 
Her equerry Steinberg immediately 
jumped in after Christina, who was 
extricated with the utmost diffi- 
culty ; for the admiral seized her 
dress and held it fast, knowing 
well it would be the straw to save 
him. After the rescue, she laughed 
heartily over the adventure, con- 
gratulating the old veteran on the 
discretion he had displayed, in this 
case certainly the better part of 
valour, saying that she was so ac- 
customed to drink water that an 
extra quantity harmed her little ; 
but so large a draught of an unac- 
customed beverage might have 
proved serious to the admiral. 
Naturally Christina felt unbounded 
gratitude to Steinberg ; and being 
the son of a general, his birth made 
it quite fitting that he should be 
raised to the rank of a nobleman, 
an honour very graciously conferred 
by her majesty, who added every 
gift suitable to his new position, 
with a coat of arms representing a 
lion rising from the waves. This 
was the occasion that called forth 
the malignity of the would-be poet. 
The most offensive stanza com- 
menced ‘Te comitem  regni.’ 
Shortly after, the author, to his 
great surprise, received an invita- 
tion to dine at the palace. Dinner 
being concluded, the queen played 
at cards with the newly-created 
noble, suddenly addressing to him, 
during an interval of the game, the 
words, ‘ Te comitem Regni.’ The 
poet, in the deepest consternation, 
cast himself at her feet, beg- 
ging for mercy. Christina made 
him no reply; but taking a hand- 
ful of ducats from the card-table 
she threw them to the abject 
slanderer, saying to the assembled 
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guests, that a poet ought certainly 
to have at least a ‘drinkgeld’ for 
his verses. Encouraged by such 
unexpected clemency, the man 
extemporised another line, 

‘ Eveniant tales O mihi szepe dies.’ 
But the queen now told him gravely 
that he would do better to be 
warned by his previous alarm than 
elated by his present security. The 
libels entitled ‘Le Portrait de 
Christine’ and ‘ Adieux des Fran- 
cois 4 la Suéde’ were anonymous 
productions, published at Cologne 
1668, and far too éguivogue for 
notice. 

Peace being now satisfactorily 
concluded, the States General en- 
treated Christina to acquiesce in 
the wishes of her people by taking 
a husband, thus to insure the tran- 
quil succession of the crown to the 
much-loved Vasa dynasty. Al- 
though at one time her mind seemed 
to waver, on the whole her disincli- 
nation towards matrimony steadily 
increased after she had begun to 
taste the sweets of undivided power. 
When only nine years old she 
heard for the first time the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church, that the 
unmarried state is the highest and 
most perfect. ‘Ah,’ exclaimed the 
child, ‘how fine that is! I will 
belong to the same religion ! She 
continued proud of her independ- 
ence to the end of life. One of 
her last medals, struck at Rome in 
1689, bears the head of the queen 
on one side, and on the reverse a 
bird of paradise soaring far above 
the clouds, with the device in 
Italian, ‘Libero io nacqui e vissi 
e morro sciolto.’ Her suitors were 
of course legion ; for, as Christina 
sarcastically remarked, ‘ La cou- 
ronne est une jolie fille.” The only 
one who ever had the slightest 
chance of success was her cousin 
Charles Gustavus; they had been 
brought up side by side, had con- 
stantly played together when chil- 
dren, and went by the name of 
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the ‘little bride and bridegroom.’ 
At fifteen years old the prince 
entered the University of Upsal ; 
on his return, after a few years’ 
absence, the child’s play changed 
into earnest, an engagement for 
some time existing between the 
two cousins. Christina wrote him 
several letters, all containing as- 
surances of eternal constancy ; 
one of these is still preserved, 
soiled and crumpled, as if carried 
in the breast of the young lover. 
About the year 1644 her feelings 
evidently underwent a marked 
change in regard to the prince; 
people anxious to ascribe a cause 
for this apparent fickleness con- 
fidently asserted that Count Mag- 
nus de la Gardie ‘was the nail in 
this case which drove out another, 
as the remembrance of a former 
love is by a newer object quite 
forgotten. La Gardie had been 
ambassador at the French court. 
Handsome, gay, and gallant, he 
was voted irresistible by the grandes 
dames Parisiennes, who, after the 
manner of women, had done their 
best to spoil him by their favours 
and follies. | Christina’s heart 
may have succumbed to the fasci- 
nations of one possessing all the 
qualities in which Charles Gus- 
tavus appeared lamentably defi- 
cient. The prince was not an at- 
tractive man, his figure short and 
thick-set, his features coarse, his 
mind wanting in refined cultiva- 
tion ; then, to crown all his defi- 
ciencies, the queen discovered that 
at the very moment he pressed his 
suit most warmly to her he was 
carrying on a /iaison with the vulgar 
daughter of a tradesman at Stock- 
holm—an unpardonable crime in 
the eyes of a high-spirited woman 
like Christina, whose pride, unlike 
that of many of her sex, was con- 
siderably stronger than passion. 
No wonder if she grew disgusted 
with such a lover, even suffered 
her heart to be caught at the re- 
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bound; but whatever her senti- 
ments were towards both the prince 
and La Gardie she cherished far 
too much regard for her personal 
dignity to marrya subject. Coun- 
tess Julie Batthyany says, ‘ Les 
yeux de la femme qui aime sont 
clairvoyants ;’ hence Christina soon 
perceived that her cousin the Prin- 
cess Euphrosyne was deeply smitten 
by the handsome count; she there- 
fore nobly made every effort to 
bring about the marriage, saying to 
the bride on her nuptial morn, ‘I 
give you one, Euphrosyne, whom 
I would have liked well myself.’ 
She, however, fully compensated 
Gustavus for his disappointment ; 
her gifts were regal and munificent ; 
she named him generalissimo of 
the army, already secretly striving 
to secure to him the Swedish crown, 
in case of her own abdication, an 
idea which now began seriously to 
occupy her mind, causing her con- 
duct to appear wayward and un- 
certain to lookers-on, who were 
ignorant of the motive-power ; ‘ for 
people often thus cover a hesitation 
in their decisions by an extravagance 
in their attitude.’ 

Christina had reached the sum- 
mit of earthly prosperity; her fame 
extended beyond the regions of 
the North; panegyrics were ad- 
dressed to her from all parts of 
the world, medals struck in her 
honour, successful warriors laid at 
her feet the trophies they had won, 
poets and philosophers added the 
intoxicating incense of their praise, 
flattery and adulation were heaped 
upon her sufficient to turn the head 
of any woman living. This was 
the supreme moment purposely 
chosen by the Swedish queen for 
the accomplishment of an act 
which is without parallel in the 
history of sovereigns; for Christina 
had barely attained her twenty- 
eighth year when, in the full zenith 
of her power, radiant with health 
and beauty, she voluntarily resigned 
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her crown and sceptre into the 
keeping of another. We are so 
accustomed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to see female royalties easily 
adopting an alien creed in order 
to win and wear a crown, that it 
appears startling and almost in- 
credible that a youthful adored 
queen regnant should literally 
throw one away for the sake of 
religious belief. The most zealous 
Protestant must at least admire 
the generosity and heroism which 
achieved such a sacrifice; for it 
was a bitter ordeal to one who 
loved pomp and power as Christina 
did. She anxiously asked whether 
the Pope could grant her a dis- 
pensation to receive ‘The Lord’s 
Supper’ once in the year, accord- 
ing to the Lutheran form. When 
told it was quite impossible, ‘Then,’ 
said she, ‘there is no help for it ; 
I must resign my crown.’ For a 
long period past her mind had 
turned with yearning belief to the 
ancient faith. Restless and dis- 
satisfied, she could find no repose 
from the thoughts which oppressed 
her; for such a mind is never 
stationary, the conviction of to-day 
is but the means to arrive at a 
fresh conviction to-morrow. She 
knew full well that her crown 
would be the heavy price demanded 
for her open profession of Catholi- 
cism; but with her character there 
could be no alternative—to believe 
must be to act.. Widespread was 
the consternation throughout Swe- 
den when her design of abdica- 
tion became known; the whole 
nation united as one man to dis- 
suade her from carrying her pro- 
ject into execution; but in vain. 
At the various courts of Europe 
the news elicited the wildest and 
most extravagant surmises ; reports 
clashed together like the opinions 
of men—Catholics lauded her up 
to the skies as a saint and martyr, 
Protestants devoutly condemned 
her to the shades below. And 
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thus has party-spirit continued in 
black and white to portray her 
until within the last few years, when 
the pen seems grasped by the 
finger of Time itself; for past and 
present apparently no longer exist 
to the historian, who can read the 
inner workings of hearts now cold, 
the deeds of hands long stiff, with 
an accuracy and crystalline clear- 
ness simply unknown to contempo- 
raries. 

Nothing could now alter her 
resolution. The act of abdication, 
performed on the 6th of June 1654, 
was a solemn and touching spec- 
tacle. None would lift the crown 
from her head: she herself removed 
it, and delivered it to Prince Gus- 
tavus, who received it kneeling, 
the heralds proclaiming him King 
Charles X. of Sweden. The spec- 
tators seized the royal mantle as 
she cast it from her, and tore the 
garment into a thousand fragments, 
each anxious to obtain a relic of 
their queen, about to bid them fare- 
well for ever. A few hours after 
the ceremony Christina left the 
kingdom, with as much joy, it is 
said, as if she were hastening to re- 
ceive one. She proceeded rapidly 
to Brussels, where she was wel- 
comed with extraordinary pomp, 
all the world and his wife crowding 
to behold the celebrated Queen of 
Sweden. At Inspruck Christina 
pronounced her public confession 
of the Catholic faith. She entered 
the cathedral attired in a black- 
satin robe, without ornament or 
jewel, except a superb diamond 
cross, the outward symbol of her 
new belief. Her demeanour was 
full of a dignified humility as she 
knelt before the high-altar, declar- 
ing aloud, in the presence of the 
papal legate and an immense con- 
course of princes and people, her 
firm belief in the least article of 
the faith she now sincerely em- 
braced. Her reception created a 
European sensation. In Catholic 
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countries the most brilliant /¢¢es 
and rejoicings signalised the event, 
which Christina vowed she con- 
sidered ‘a greater glory to her name 
than that of reigning over the 
powerful states she once possessed.’ 
The queen then directed her 
steps towards the Eternal City, a 
fitting home for a sovereign who 
had resigned her crown to become 
‘a daughter of holy Church.’ She 
took up her abode in a palace on 
the Corso, where she maintained a 
retinue of about four hundred peo- 
ple, besides the innumerable Ziterati 
who at once gathered round her 
with a rush of delight. Her old 
passion for the dedles-/ettres was still 
the same, her reckless generosity 
unchanged ; it would be impossible 
to calculate the sums, gifts, pen- 
sions, she lavished upon the dis- 
tressed of all countries and profes- 
sions. Like the rest of mankind, 
she met with but little gratitude, 
except that so well described by 
De Rochefoucauld as ‘the lively 
anticipation of future benefits.’ 
Christina, however, seems to 
have gone on her way scattering 
favours and benefits around her, 
quite heedless of eliciting any such 
return ; wise enough to know that 
gratitude in this world is about as 
easy to find as the philosopher's 
stone. She had an intense aversion 
toanything approaching ‘toadyism.’ 
A Jesuit, speaking in her presence 
one day, exclaimed, ‘ Your majesty 
shall hearafter be placed among the 
saints.’ ‘J’aime mieux qu’on me 
mette entre les sages,’ answered 
Christina, with a sarcastic smile. 
On another occasion, a volume 
containing a fulsome panegyric of 
her conversion to Catholicism 
came into her hands. After look- 
ing at a few pages, she took up a 
pen, and wrote outside, ‘ Chi lo sa 
non scrive, chi lo scrive non sa.’ 
Every day she might be seen in the 
Roman galleries of art accom- 
panied by two or three friends and 
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attendants. She was greatly struck 
with a statue of Truth by Bernini, 
who was then at the height of his 
fame. After looking at it for a long 
time, during several successive days, 
she exclaimed, ‘ How beautiful, how 
beautiful !’ A cardinal, de/ esprit, 
standing by, replied, with an air of 
gallantry, ‘ Heaven be praised that 
your majesty admires truth, which 
so few princes can even tolerate.’ 
‘No wonder,’ said Christina in- 
stantly ; ‘ all truths are not of mar- 
ble.’ 

In August 1656 she left Rome, 
and proceeded to Paris, whither 
she had been warmly invited by 
the French court. Everywhere the 
same honours were paid as to a 
crowned head, her progress from 
Marseilles to the capital resembling 
a triumphal procession rather than 
a journey. It must be confessed 
that Christina, freed from the tram- 
mels of royalty, had indulged her 
masculine propensities to an out- 
rageous extent, evincing an utter 
disregard of conventionalities, with 
which no rank or station can safely 
dispense, and doubly objectionable 
in a woman. She appeared at 
Versailles in a short gray petticoat 
embroidered with gold, flame- 
coloured doublets, a lace cravate, 
and black hat and plumes. Add 
to this singular attire a wig much 
frizzed and bien poudrée, a riding- 
whip, and no gloves, one can easily 
imagine the consternation such an-° 
apparition must have caused in the 
most magnificent court of Europe. 
Whatever may have been the 
amazement of Anne of Austria, she 
treated her guest with an ease and 
a highbred courtesy rarelyseen out 
of France. Christina, too, in spite 
of her oddities, ‘ faisait la maitresse 
partout;’ she possessed that /ournure 
d’esprit, that incisive wit, which 
conferred a diploma of distinction 
in the Parisian world, then even as 
now. Men admired her immensely; 
yet she had so much dignity that 
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she kept familiarity at a distance ; 
one look from her fine blue eyes 
overawed the most daring. The 
women, as usual, followed the men, 
declaring themselves bewitched by 
hervivacity and ‘superhuman learn- 
ing ;' but their attentions were ex- 
tremely offensive to Christina, who 
exclaimed, ‘What on earth has 
possessed all the women with such 
a passion for kissing me? Is it 
because I am so like a man?’ 

Louis XIV. was at this period 
violently in love with Cardinal 
Mazarin’s niece, Maria Mancini, 
a plain ordinary-looking girl. But 
beauty is not woman’s chief fascina- 
tion. Maria was charming in mind 
and manner—more potent spells 
than mere regularity of feature or 
delicacy oftint. Theyoung monarch 
seriously entertained the idea of 
raising her to the throne, a project 
viewed by his mother with the 
greatestindignation. Christina, from 
a spirit of contradiction, expressed 
unusual sympathy with the lovers, 
and told the king ‘that if she were 
in his place nothing on earth 
should prevent her marrying the 
one she loved’—advice not quite 
in accordance with her own pre- 
vious conduct. This remark reach- 
ing the queen-mother’s ears, she 
became naturally anxious to be rid 
of her dangerous visitor. The fol- 
lowing circumstance soon afforded 
the opportunity of hinting to Chris- 
tina that her presence in the king- 
dom was no longer desirable, as 
she began to show evident signs of 
making Paris her home for the 
future. 

This was the terrible tragedy of 
Monaldeschi’s murder, in which the 
Swedish queen played the parts of 
accuser and judge. The particu- 
lars are too well known to need 
repetition here. Other monarchs 
honoured with the title of ‘great’ 
have enacted in ome day more 
crimes than Christina can be re- 
proached with in the whole course 
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of her life. Yet one violent act, the 
irregular execution of a guilty man, 
has condemned her to years of 
obloquy. Crimes have only to be 
committed on a vast scale for man- 
kind to approve and applaud. 
Christina herself boldly maintained 
her ‘divine right’ to pronounce sen- 
tence of death ; and there is every 
reason to believe she was perfectly 
sincere in her opinion. Neverthe- 
less it was a cruel unwomanly act, 
and stands out in the most painful 
relief amid her otherwise humane 
and merciful career. That Monal- 
deschi owed his death to the jeal- 
ousy of an impassioned woman is 
mere romance: his was undoubt- 
edly a political crime. But every 
good-looking man who came across 
Christina’s path has been put down 
as her lover—not excepting the 
most venerable members of the 
Sacred College. To all such pecca- 
dilloes, however, she was ‘chaste 
as ice, pure as snow.’ 

She left France with regret, 
again returned to the del palasz0 
on the Corso, her home for the 
span of life still remaining. During 
the next few years she appears to 
have passed her time chiefly in 
study, collecting works of art, per- 
sonal and written intercourse with 
the learned world, interfering too 
at intervals in the political intrigues 
of Europe; for to the end she 
played out her regal part, a queen 
without a crown. The Popes who 
successively occupied the chair of 
Peter found the royal Amazon ra- 
ther a trial to their patience and 
good temper. She was apt to give 
herself airs, question their lawful 
authority, and even attempted to 
set up a kind of opposition party 
in Rome itself; but the holy fathers 
were in each case wise and pru- 
dent men, who really appreciated 
her noble qualities, the great sacri- 
fice she had offered to religion, 
and, in spite of her eccentricities, 
her dizarre caprices, treated her 

















invariably with the respect due to 
her position and character, Inno- 
cent XI. saying on one occasion, 
when she had been haughtily dic- 
tating to the Papal See, ‘What 
can you expect? She is, after all, 
but a woman! She exhibited, 
however, less and less of womanly 
ways as she advanced in years. 
The Roman ladies professed them- 
selves shocked at her free speech, 
in which it is to be feared wit some- 
times overstepped the limits of 
modesty, for many of her repartees 
contain a double entendre too pal- 
pable to bear repetition. They 
declared she swore like a trooper, 
and it is true an oath now and 
then fell from her lips, a bad habit 
contracted early in life ; but in the 
seventeenth century a woman of 
quality was recognised, even in 
England, by her custom of swear- 
ing. Christina was in heart and 
soul a sincerely devout Catholic. 
She never regretted the exchange 
she had made; still the same proud 
straightforward character we have 
seen her throughout; but anything 
like bigotry, slavish submission, or 
hypocrisy was utterly abhorrent to 
her nature. Neither did her reli- 
gion display any of those puerile 
affectations, those fetites minaude- 
ries which so often disfigure the 
devotion of the female sex. Brave, 
noble, high-minded, she was ever 
the lion-hearted daughter of ‘ the 
Lion of the North,’ Gustavus. Her 
coarseness belonged to her edu- 
cation, her northern breeding to 
the times in which she lived. Hu- 
manity is much the same as it then 
was ; modes are changed, but mo- 
rals not a whit. Our pleasantries 
are perhaps more refined, but how 
poor, how insipid, deprived of their 
strong Attic salt! And as for the 
coarseness of manners—well, it is 
certainly less visible ; vulgarity has 
taken its place—a far more objec- 
tionable occupant, to most people’s 
tastes. 
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Until the close of life the Swe- 
dish queen kept up a splendid 
court, receiving every stranger of 
distinction visiting Rome; affable, 
winning, recklessly hospitable as 
of old. She told Burnet in 1687 
that she considered herself one of 
the antiquities of Rome. By others 
she was certainly regarded as its 
greatest living wonder. Her hair 
and eyes retained their marvellous 
brilliancy, and ‘her tongue be- 
witched as oddly as her eyes.’ Her 
majesty, too, dressed more @ /a 
mode; a trailing black-satin robe 
and lace capucine replacing the 
flame-coloured doublet, petticoat, 
and plumed hat of her Versailles 
début. A short period before her 
death she wrote to the Marquis 
del Monte on the sudden decease 
of his father. ‘What are we? 
Dust, ashes, nothing. Alive in the 
morning, deadatsunset. Everything 
is vanity, but to live and die in the 
favour of God.’ Her own end came 
unexpectedly. Seized by fever in a 
moment, erysipelas followed ; the 
quack treatment of the times settled 
the result. She died on the roth 
April 1689, being sixty-three years 
old. Contrary to her expressed wish, 
her reguiem was performed with 
magnificent solemnity in St. Peter’s, 
under which mighty dome her great 
heart now reposes. 

Christina left a very large sum of 
money. Her cabinet of medals, 
once belonging to Charles I. of 
England, was purchased by the 
Odescalchi family; her books, Mss., 
by Alexander VIII., and still form 
part of the Vatican library. The 
superb collection of paintings be- 
came the property of the Regent 
Orleans, but, at the Revolution, 
found its way to England, where, 
in the National, Grosvenor, Staf- 
ford, and other galleries, may still 
be seen many pictures formerly 
possessed by Christina Queen of 
Sweden. 


FANNY POWER COBBE. 











THE RETURN MATCH. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PIGSKIN AND WILLOW.’ 


Ir was the last meeting likely to 
be held under the management of 
the Redmarshall Race Committee. 
For years the enthralling subject 
of removing the meeting from 
Brackenlea to Snipey Willie’s mea- 
dows, a peaty piece of ground 
nearer the enterprising town of 
Redmarshall, had afforded the 
public-spirited controversialists of 
the place an unfailing excuse for 
publishing their clinchers in the 
impartial columns of the local 
press. For years the duty which 
the Corporation of Redmarshall 
owed to the burgesses in respect 
of this much-desired change had 
been intermittently dwelt upon 
(chiefly at public meetings) by the 
representatives of the North-East 
Ward, near which ambitious sec- 
tion of the borough Snipey Willie’s 
piece of boggy land was situate. 
Even the local poet had been en- 
listed in the popular cause. 

‘ Brackenlea's a barren spot 

With one solitary cot ; 

Snipey Willie’s meadows are 

Far commodious by far,’ 
was a quatrain that carried con- 
viction to the mind of every un- 
biassed reader, and might, perad- 
venture, have eventually carried 
the question if the Fates, in the 
shape of a railway company on 
the one hand, and a far-seeing 
builder on the other, had not in- 
tervened. Brackenlea was wanted 
by the company, and the bog by 
the builder. Whereupon the race- 
committee advertised their last 
meeting. 

Up at the Hurst, Mr. Hugh 


—<———_— 


Winpenny’s place, on the evening 
before the races, these were natu- 
rally the leading topics of conver- 
sation. As they were, too, at Red- 
marshall, over the mahogany of 
Captain Wolviston, R.N., and 
likewise at Brackenlea Park, Lord 
Hart’s place. Although returning 
two members, a Whig and a Tory, 
Redmarshall, which was a fiery 
furnace of party feeling at election 
times, took no account of political 
differences of opinion during the 
races. ‘Those were drowned, as it 
were, in the Redmarshall Cup, a 
handsome piece of plate, the de- 
sire to possess which sufficed to 
make the race for it one of the 
most exciting local events of what 
turf reporters would term the 
fixture. 

It was the day of slow travel- 
ling; and the meeting was too good 
an opportunity for social enjoy- 
ment not to be made the most of 
when it did come round, which, 
after all, was only oncea year. It 
was then a race of hospitality on 
the part of Winpenny, Wolviston, 
Lord Hart, the leading doctor and 
lawyer of Redmarshall, and many 
others. The Hurst, however, was 
the head-quarters of the choicer 
spirits of the meeting. Apart from 
the fact that he was a steward (as 
his father and grandfather had 
been before him), he owned a small 
stud of horses; and he generally 
supplied a strong favourite for the 
Cup. 

‘Win.,’ observed Ralph Free- 
man, Esq., of Thistleby Hall, a 
friend of thirty years’ standing, and 
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an out-and-out sportsman, ‘I look 
upon myself as an ill-used per- 
son.’ 

‘How’s that, Ralpho?’ replied 
the host, at the same time casting 
a glance around the table, and 
signalling to a reverend guest the 
fact that the bottle was before him 
(Winpenny was proud of his port). 
* How is that ?” 

‘Well, here we are about to 
celebrate the obsequies of Red- 
marshall Races—’ 

‘No, no, no, no!’ protested the 
host and several of the guests. 
‘Not a bit of it ? 

‘You will admit that it is the 
last meeting on the old spot—and 
where you are to find another, I 
don’t know—and that it ought 
therefore to be uncommonly good.’ 

‘So it will be,’ interposed the 
Tory member for Redmarshall, an- 
other steward. 

“*I beg leave to deny it; and 
this is my grievance. Not only is 
the entry for the Cup wretchedly 
small, but neither Win. here, nor 
Lord Hart, nor Sir Thomas Ack- 
lam is represented. I wanted to 
see one of the old-fashioned fights 
to wind up with. It does one’s 
heart good to hear them shout 
when a native bred ’un sails past in 
front. Upon my word, if I had 
suspected there would have been 
such a falling off in the grand old 
race, I would have entered some- 
thing myself’ 

There was a general laugh at 
this last remark. Squire Freeman’s 
name was not associated with uni- 
form good fortune on the turf ; far 
otherwise. 

‘What could I do?’ asked Win- 
penny. ‘The mare was amiss; 
and until it was too late I did not 
find out that Crowfoot had grown 
into a stayer. What was the use 
of entering a six-furlong horse—as 
I always believed him to be—for 
the Cup, which happens to be as 
severe a mile-and-a-half ‘course 
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as you will find in England? Bee- 
tlewing will win.’ 

‘Yes, bar accidents,’ said Sir 
Thomas Acklam. ‘But tell us, 
Winpenny, we shall see your 
colours displayed to-morrow or 
next day on something? I mean 
to show, although I have nothing 
in my stable fast enough to beat a 
donkey.’ 

‘Run, yes! replied Winpenny, 
filling himself another glass of the 
wine that had never betrayed him. 
‘Yes, I shall run; and you must 
back me. Not you, Courtney,’ 
continued he, addressing his broad- 
minded friend the parson, who 
shook his head and smiled, ‘be- 
cause, as you know, the Church 
always stands in with me—when 
I win.’ 

This allusion to his own free- 
handedness elicited from the 
reverend gentleman the remark, 

‘The Church has no reason to 
complain, I am sure.’ 

Which naive admission aug- 
mented the merriment of the 
Board. Mr. Winpenny continued : 

‘The other day I ran Crowfoot 
at Ruddyford, and— 

‘Won,’ said Sir Thomas. 

‘Yes, won; and I will tell you 
how. There are reports of the 
affair in Bed? and the Sun, but they 
are inadequate. It was a fifty-pound 
plate, and as I hac been rather 
heavily hit at the meeting, I thought 
to myself, this is just Crowfoot’s 
distance, and he shall earn his ex- 
penses and mine. Of course I told 
Walton to get away and win; and 
get away he did at score. But 
there was another in the race—a 
horse called Slider—who also came 
away, and for most of the journey 
was neck-and-neck with Crowfoot. 
Indeed we were beaten a furlong 
from home. From that point mine 
came on, and won by half a length.’ 

‘ But what has all that to do with 
Redmarshall?’ inquired Mr. Free- 
man. 
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*I will tell you,’ rejoined Win- 
penny. ‘I was too far off to notice 
it; but when I was assisting Wal- 
ton off with the saddle to weigh- 
in, he informed me that Slider’s 
jockey had bored him all the way, 
and they were going to claim the 
race on the ground of foul riding. 
Sure enough they did. For once, 
however, they reckoned without 
theirhost. The Ruddyford stewards 
believed my jockey, and taking a 
proper view of the other evidence 
—lI never heard such skilful hands 
at misrepresentation in my life— 
gave methe race. Walton told me 
afterwards that their jockey, who 
was no other than that notorious 
roper Headstall—you know, he was 
suspended for six months last sea- 
son for his nefarious practices— 
said to him, “ Wait till we meet 
again. I’ll bet a guinea we have 
every coin we have dropped to-day 
back again, and a lump on the top 
of it.” When Wrightson mentioned 
to me, quite in a casual way, that 
Slider had been entered for the 
Greystone Plate, I at once entered 
Crowfoot.’ 

‘Same conditions ?’ inquired Sir 
Thomas. 

‘Not exactly. I carry a winning 
penalty of three pounds. But I 
had plenty in hand at Ruddyford, 
and I shall win. The Slider party 
are a gang of the vilest thieves on 
the turf, and it won’t be my fault 
if { don’t break them: from Black 
Yarnold, the ostensible owner of 
Slider, down to the bookmaker 
Leek.’ 

‘And we must back Crowfoot ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Winpenny, laugh- 
ing ; ‘ back him, as the speculators 
would say, for pounds, shillings, 
and pence. I am so sure of the 
result that I have promised myself 
the pleasure of buying Blanche a 
certain roan mare she has set her 
heart upon out of my winnings.’ 

Thereafter the conversation de- 
viated into other channels. By no 
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means the least attentive of Mr. 
Winpenny’s auditors was Tren- 
holm, the butler. Sleekly clerical 
in appearance, and a man of few 
words, the which he distributed, 
both on duty and off, with notable 
discretion, he was nevertheless, for 
his position in life, a bold specu- 
lator in the lottery of the turf. In 
days gone by, when the Hurst 
stable had ‘ pulled off good things,’ 
Trenholm had never failed to throw 
in for a heavy stake, without his 
master having the ghost of a sus- 
picion of the extent of his daring. 
Winner or loser, he never, so to 
put it, ‘turned a single hair.’ He 
had his regular agent in London, 
a financial operator on the turf of 
long standing, to whom he in- 
trusted his commissions on distant 
events ; while his Redmarshall 
agent was a game-dealer named 
Featherstone. Said Trenholm to 
himself, when the Crowfoot dis- 
cussion had come to an end, ‘I 
must see Featherstone to-night.’ 
Turning over in his mind various 
pretexts for escape, it suddenly 
occurred to him that Mr. Winpenny 
had conferred with him that very 
afternoon on the subject of the 
morrow’s breakfast—at which a 
large party was expected—when the 
probable neglect by Featherstone 
of certain orders for birds was 
pointed out. There was no time 
to be lost. Those necessary con- 
tributions to the larder might even 
then be on their way from Red- 
marshall to the Hurst. 

Taking advantage of a discussion 
which appeared to monopolise 
everybody’s attention at the table 
except Mr. Winpenny’s, Trenholm 
approached that gentleman, and 
in a whispered ‘aside’ urged the 
necessity of an immediate expedi- 
fion to ‘ the town.’ 

‘Certainly, Trenholm. I am 
glad you have mentioned it. Send 
Bates at once; or, stay, perhaps 
you had better go yourself. Ring 
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for him ; he will take your place in 
your absence. We can manage, I 
think. And if you hear any news 
from Wrightson, let me know. We 
shall be in the billiard-room when 
you return. Don’t remain away 
longer than is absolutely necessary.’ 

Trenholm assured his master that 
he would use all expedition ; and, 
leaving Bates in charge, devoted 
five minutes to a consultation with 
the cook, and then set out for the 
town. 

His interview with Featherstone 
was brief but decisive. If there 
were any speculation on the Grey- 
stone Plate, as well as on the Cup, 
that night, let him get as much 
on Crowfoot as possible at a good 
price, but he was not to speak if 
there appeared the least danger of 
spoiling the market. The Slider 
party might be shy. Anyhow he 
was to put it down without flinch- 
ing at the post, no matter what the 
price was; and he (Trenholm) 
would go as far as fifty. There 
were the notes. 

‘O, there is no occasion for that, 
Mr. Trenholm,’ observed the com- 
missioner, with a gentle air of de- 
precation, accepting the sheaf of 
rustling paper nevertheless. ‘We 
understand each other. You are 
not going to run away.’ 

‘Never mind. There is nothing 
like a clear understanding in these 
matters. By the bye, about those 
birds? I promised the Squire I 
would mention them.’ 

‘Don’t fash yourself, Mr. Tren- 
holm. My man must have been 
at the Hurst a quarter of an hour 
after you left. You will find that 
Mrs. Robinson has got them trussed 
by the time you get home. But 
you are not going off like that, 
surely ? 

_ Trenholm interpreted the am- 
biguous offer of spirituous succour 
in the manner anticipated, bade 
Featherstone good-night, and then 
left for Wrightson’s. 
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He found that zealous clerk of 
the course deep in a consultation 
with the printer of the card. 

‘Ah, come in, Trenholm. Take 
a seat. There—throw those news- 
papers on to the floor. We were 
just mentioning your name—or 
rather, your master’s—before you 
came in. Mr. Yarnold and several 
of his friends have been here look- 
ing at the entry for the Greystone. 
A shady lot, Trenholm—a very, very 
shady lot. But that is no business 
of ours. We get ‘em of all sorts 
racing, and it is not our business 
to complain, so long as we conduct 
the business of the meeting to the 
satisfaction of the stewards, and 
avoid objections. Like to look at 
the card? What do you think of 
that? Reads almost as well as a 
York Autumn, eh ?’ 

‘It does indeed, Mr. Wrightson. 
Rather a weak entry for the Cup, 
though; but the Greystone will 
make up for it.’ 

‘Just what I say, Trenholm. 
Thanks to Crowfoot and Slider 
coming together again so soon after 
the Ruddyford meeting, the Red- 
marshall folk will not suffer to- 
morrow for lack of excitement. 
You see, that three pounds’ penalty 
will make it more of a match. 
There is nothing else in the race 
that can stretch their necks, as far 
as Jcan see. Are you off? Well, 
give my compliments to your mas- 
ter and Sir Thomas Acklam, and 
—you can show them this rough 
proof of the card—tell them that 
there is every prospect ofa rattling 
good meeting. Mind the step; 
and be careful of yourself along the 
Elton-road. Ha,ha! Mr. Yarnold 
and Company—I suppose you know 
they call him Black Yarnold, not 
without good and sufficient reason, 
7’ii be bound. As I was saying, 
Mr. Yarnold and Company have 
gone in the same direction. Slider 
and their other horses are at Tan- 
ner’s place, which, as you know, is 
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half way between the town-end and 
the Hurst. Ah, it’s a fine night, but 
there are some ragged clouds about 
the moon that mean mischief. 
Well, we can do with a shower; it 
will improve the going. Good- 
night, Trenholm.’ 

Responding to the benison of 
the garrulous official with another, 
Trenholm set out at a brisk pace 
homewards. He had no desire for 
a wetting ; and there was a fresh- 
ness in the air which pointed to 
an early realisation of Wrightson’s 
meteorological forecast. He had 
accomplished about three-quarters 
of a mile of his journey when the 
moon, whose sectional appearances 
in rifts of clouds of increased 
density had latterly become rarer, 
retired entirely from view, and, 
after a few warning drops, the rain 
came down in drenching earnest. 
Trenholm knew every yard of the 
road. The shower had caught 
him within a dozen paces ofa gate 
that opened into one of his mas- 
ter’s fields. Clambering over with 
surprising agility for a man of his 
weight, he sought the partial shelter 
of a convenient hayrick, and wait- 
ed with philosophical patience for 
the shower to cease. 

Voices! Some wayfarers, belated 
like himself, had ensconced them- 
selves at the other side of the 
stack. Taking advantage of the 
pattering sound of the rain, he crept 
cautiously into a roomy cutting 
which had been made in the solid 
mass of hay, and covered himself 
with the rushes that had formed 
the thatch. Even if the moon 
suddenly reappeared he was safe 
from observation. It was race- 
time, and he could not be /vo 
wary. His watch was well worth 
the attention of any of the disci- 
ples of St. Nicholas who were on 
the look-out for unconsidered trifles 
of that description, to say nothing 
of the contents of his purse and 
note-case. He crouched and lis- 
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tened. The voices grew more 
distinct. He could distinguish 
the words ‘Winpenny,’ ‘Slider,’ 
* Crowfoot,’ ‘ won at five furlongs,’ 
‘ put the cross on—’ 

If he could have been seen at 
that dreadful moment his visage 
would have presented a mingled 
expression of horror and amaze- 
ment. He would have given any- 
thing to have been able with safety 
to indulge in the relief of speech. 
A muffled groan was all the sound 
he dared indulge in. He broke 
out into profuse perspiration, which 
became the more profuse the more 
he listened. Yet he dared not 
move. Presently the rain abated, 
and the moon broke from behind 
a sombre bank of cloud. Then 
he heard a voice which, as he said 
afterwards, he could have recog- 
nised amongst a thousand, utter 
these words : 

‘Come on. I have had enough 
of this. I am nearly choked with 
hay-seeds ; and my boots are ruined. 
We shall have to step it to Red- 
marshali, or we shall be locked 
out.’ He heard also the rapid 
thud—thud—thud of footsteps re- 
treating across the sodden grass ; 
then followed a sound as of men 
climbing a gate, and the conflict 
of rough coarse voices of different 
compass. Thank God! his com- 
panions were gone. 

When poor Trenholm again 
reached the road he paused, wiped 
the moisture from his clammy 
brow, clenched his fist, and shak- 
ing it in the direction which the 
conspirators had taken, said, in a 
tone of suppressed excitement, 

* Well !—of all the—the scoun- 
DRRRELS I EVER heard of, or read 
of, or saw—you are the biggest. 
But—stop a bit.’ 

He arrived at the Hurst—some- 
how. Before retiring to his room, 
to think—there was no sleep for 
him that night—he managed, with 
extreme difficulty, to deliver 
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Wrightson’s message to his mas- 
ter. Next morning he arose at an 
unwontedly early hour, and pro- 
ceeded to rouse the maids from 
their precious slumbers, a duty 
which had hitherto devolved on 
the housekeeper. The visitors at 
the Hurst at race-times were early 
tisers to aman ; but on this occa- 
sion one of them did not emerge 
from his bath into the pure air 
which came fresh from the moors 
a moment too early for Trenholm. 
That one was Mr. Freeman. The 
bemused butler had resolved, after 
much mental travail, to confide in 
his master’s old friend. For vari- 
ous conclusive reasons it appeared 
to him that recourse to Mr. Win- 
penny would be attended with 
risk. Trenholm’s early diligence 
was speedily rewarded by the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Freeman, making 
his way towards the stables. 

‘ Good-morning, sir ; can I have 
a word with you in private ?’ asked 
the butler beseechingly, and almost 
out of breath. Late hours and 
lack of sleep were telling on him. 

‘Good - morning, Trenholm. 
Certainly. What is it? Got a 
moral for the two-year-old race? 
Come in here.’ He led the way 
into the library. 

The expression of gentle pity 
which was apparent in the old 
gentleman’s face gradually gave 
way to one of severe gravity as 
Trenholm poured forth an agitated 
account of last night’s discovery. 
Except to interpose three or four 
pertinent questions, he spoke not 
until the surprising story was at an 
end, and then he rose and said: 

‘I think you have been prudent 
in keeping this matter from Mr. 
Winpenny. Dismiss your fears. I 
may find it necessary to take Sir 
Thomas Acklam into my confi- 
dence ; but in any case rest as- 
sured that I am operating. If 
you are backing Crowfoot, and 
I know you are fond of an occa- 
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sional investment, be careful whom 
you bet with. If it be with any 
of the Slider party, make them 
post the money. I will take 
care that Mr. Winpenny and his 
friends are warned. We must not 
linger too long over the breakfast, 
so see there is no delay on your 
part. Now make your mind easy. 
Those scoundrels shall remember 
the last meeting at Brackenlea as 
long as they live.’ 

Mr. Freeman succeeded in get- 
ting the morning visit to the stables 
postponed until after breakfast ; and 
excusing himself from waiting for 
the coach which was to convey the 
party to the course, said they might 
pick him up in the town, as he 
had something to see to there 
which would not wait, and pro- 
ceeded thither at the rate of six 
miles an hour. 

‘Trenholm !’ 

‘Yes, Miss Blanche.’ 

The only daughter of Hugh 
Winpenny, Esq., a lovely girl ot 
sixteen, radiant with health and 
anticipated enjoyment, approached 
him as the last guest left the Hurst 
on the tour of inspection just men- 
tioned, and, standing before the 
faithful servitor, who had grown 
gray in the service, added, with an 
air of frank naiveté, 

‘ How do I look? 

‘ As you always do, Miss Blanche. 
I had rather some one else an- 
swered that question. I suppose 
Lord Ernest will be one of the 
Brackenlea Park party.’ 

‘Now! If I have told you— 
but there, I know I can trust you, 
Trenholm. You always were good 
to baby me. You see I am wear- 
ing the Hurst colours’-—and she 
turned archly to show her dress 
—‘although disagreeable papa is 
not going to run for the Cup. 
No. He is not a disagreeable 
papa. He isa dear, dear love of 
a papa. Do you know, if little 
Crowfoot wins that Greystone 
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Plate, he is going to give me— 
Well, I sha’n’t tell you.’ 

‘But I know, Miss Blanche.’ 

‘You do? Well, then, tell me. 
Will Crowfoot win ?’ 

‘I hope so. Yes, he will win’ 
(‘that is,’ he muttered to himself, 
‘he will get the stakes’). ‘O, he'll 
win hard enough.’ 

Trenholm had been looking out 
of the window as he spoke. The 
sight of Sir Thomas Acklam mak- 
ing the best of his way towards a 
plantation of firs, wherein there 
was a footpath which was a short 
cut to Redmarshall, had inspired 
the butler’s concluding remark. 
If Mr. Freeman and the baronet 
could not bowl them out, it was a 
pity! 

There was a brilliant company 
in the stewards’ stand, declared 
the local chroniclers; and the 
course was thronged with precisely 
such a numerous company as might 
have been expected to assemble 
to assist at the last Redmarshall 
race-meeting on Brackenlea. The 
two tug-boats which had been con- 
verted into excursion steamers for 
the occasion had delivered huge 
cargoes of passengers from Red- 
marshall, and it was a subject of 
remark that the roads which con- 
verged at a point convenient to the 
course were never so thronged be- 
fore. Mr. Wrightson was in rap- 
tures. The receipts had swollen 
the exchequer to an extent that 
made the continuance of the meet- 
ing, elsewhere than at Brackenlea, 
a matter of certainty if only another 
course could be found—and that 
was, after all, very much a question 
of funds. 

Three races had been decided, 
including the Cup, which had 
fallen to the favourite, Beetle- 
wing. The next was the Grey- 
stone Plate. To the surprise of the 
betting-men from a distance this 
apparently inferior race gave rise 
to more speculation than any of 
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those which had preceded it. There 
were five runners, but only two 
were supported, as the learned in 
turf lore phrased it, ‘for money,’ 
Mr. Yarnold’s bay horse Slider, and 
Mr. Winpenny’s four-year-old chest- 
nut colt Crowfoot. 

As soon as the market steadied 
down—as the learned would pro- 
bably have said—it became obvious 
that, notwithstanding the favour in 
which Crowfoot was locally held, 
the stranger would leave off first 
favourite. The Winpenny party 
were therefore enabled to invest 
on Crowfoot at an unexpectedly 
remunerative price. 

Mr. Freeman was not in the ring 
when the numbers were put up. 
Neither was Sir Thomas Acklam. 
Neither was Trenholm. The Squire 
is wandering about in an aimless 
sort of way amongst the luxuriant 
furze and bracken, which at the 
farther side of the course forms 
a shaggy knoll, wherefrom a curi- 
ous observer, armed with just such 
a telescope as that which he car- 
ries shut up in his pocket, would 
be able to see what was going on at 
any given part of the course, and be 
himself unobserved. ‘The baronet 
is sauntering down with the official 
of the flag to look at the start. 
His interest in such an inferior 
affair is incomprehensible. This 
will be the second time he has 
taken stock of the rough ‘stob’ 
which does temporary service in 
that furzy ferny hollow for a start- 
ing-post for the six furlongs. At 
least one half of that end of the 
course is invisible from the stand 
and judge’s box. Trenholm is lying 
down, somewhere in that neigh- 
bourhood, with his eyes fixed stead- 
fastly on the ‘stob.’ 

The flag is dropped to a good 
start; Sir Thomas Acklam finds 
no fault with it, but immediately 
follows the flying field at his brisk- 
est pace ; and Slider wins. Every- 
body leaves the starting-post and 
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rushes towards the ring in time to 
note the cheers of the Yarnold 
party suddenly subside at the words 
‘An objection—don’t pay!’ 

No, not everybody. Clearly ob- 
served by Mr. Freeman and Tren- 
holm, too clearly it may be for 
their after-comfort, are a couple of 
men, who, alternately creeping and 
walking stoopingly, emerge from 
their ambush of furze and with- 
draw the starting-post! Returning 
to their cover, they dive swiftly in 
and out until they arrive at the 
spot where the ‘ stob’ had originally 
stood. In a few seconds the ‘post’ 
is replaced, and Black Yarnold’s 
unscrupulous agents lounge to- 
wards the ring as though nothing 
unusual has occurred. At the same 
time Ralph Freeman, Esq., shuts 
up his telescope, and moves off in 
the same direction; an example 
which Trenholm, shaking himself 
like a water-dog, immediately fol- 
lows. 

By this time the excitement in 
the ring has reached fever-heat. 
Black Yarnold is fuming and threat- 
ening, and his congenial jockey is 
using unlovely language. Mr. Win- 
penny, who could not make out at 
first what it all meant, grasps the 
situation when Sir Thomas Ack- 
lam, rather blown with his exer- 
tions, enters the weighing-room and 
orders it to be cleared of all but 
the reporters and the parties in- 
terested. Presently Trenholm, also 
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‘scant of breath,’ appears, and at 
length Mr. Freeman. 

‘Now, Sir Thomas,’ observed 
Wrightson, ‘will you be good enough 
to state your objection?” 

In brief but emphatic terms the 
baronet told the story of the con- 
spiracy. From information which he 
had received—here he glanced at 
Mr. Freeman and Trenholm—he 
suspected foul play, and Mr. Free- 
man and he took steps to frustrate 
it. Knowing that they were likely 
to be beaten at six furlongs, the 
Yarnold party—O, he need not 
bluster, that would not go down at 
Brackenlea—conspired to shift the 
stob a furlong nearer the winning- 
post. They were allowed to do it ; 
but they were watched. Mr. Free- 
man saw the post removed and re- 
placed, and so did Mr. Winpenny’s 
butler, Trenholm. The two men 
who rung the changes were, he be- 
lieved, in custody. 

It was well for them they were, 
or the people would have torn 
them to pieces. As it was, Black 
Yarnold and his jockey (both of 
whom were afterwards sentenced 
to banishment from the Newmar- 
ket-regulated turf) did not escape 
to their hotel without previous im- 
mersion in the river and ‘sair 
banes,’ to say nothing of injured 
attire. The Winpenny party were 
great winners by the race, and of 
course Blanche was presented by 
her father with that roan mare. 
B, W. 











